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OING to the property 

owners of the country with 
fire~-engines to sell is, you must 
admit, a three-alarm advertising 
proposition. Yet this is what we 
did last January; when a page 
appeared in a well-known weekly 
announcing an American-La 
France chemical engine mounted 
on a Ford chassis. 


The American-La France Fire 
Engine Company, Inc., of El- 
mira, N. Y., supplies over 70% of 
all the motor-driven fire apparatus 
being furnished in this country. 
Nearly every city and town on the 
North American continent uses 
some of its equipment. 


When there was a new piece of 


llng a New F ire-Engine 


apparatus to market—this Ford 
combination which put motor- 
driven fire-engines within the 
reach of small towns—the pub- 
licity steering-wheel was handed 
over to Advertising Headquarters. 


One page announcement, pre- 
ceded and followed up by good 
merchandising, brought hundreds 
of inquiries from average small 
towns—scores of which after- 
wards bought the fire-engine 
advertised—from towns which 
could afford only horse-drawn 
apparatus and from small colonies 
that purchased expensive engines 
—very gratifying results. 


Which shows that we can cook 
a roast as well as make a dessert. 
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The Real Test of Circulation 


GOME years ago. ad- 
vertisers began fa- 
voring big circulation 
papers. 
The theory was big 
circulation meant big 
reader interest. 


_ But ways were 
found to get circula- 
tion aside from the 
interest of the papers’ 
editorial makeup. 
* * * 


Moreover the real test is 
not how big is a paper’s 
circulation but how great a 
percentage of possible read- 
ers take it. 

Is the point clear? Ifa 
paper could appeal to 10 
million people and was only 
bought by 1 million, it has 
in reality a small circula- 
tion—small in proportion 
to its possible field. It 
must be lacking in some 


respect., ,» 


Standard Farm Papers 
have big circulations. 

Because they are bought 
and paid for by one out of 
every two or three possible 
readers. 

In sections where there 
are a hundred thousand 
farmers, the Standard 
Farm Papers will frequent- 
ly have fifty thousand cir- 
culation— 


—and will have main- 
tained that circulation over 
a period of years. 

That means real reader 
influence. 


Ask for the exact facts. 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
.  , Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 

Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 

Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 


Established 1882 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
maura: . Bldg. 

hicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B.C. 
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Cancelled Orders—How They Are 
Draining the Profits 


Is the Whole American Public Being Pampered by Manufacturers and 
Retailers Into a State of Indecision? 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


HERE has grown up in com- 
merce a condition that to-day 
is almost universally accepted, but 


which is proving to be one of the. 


largest and most costly evils that 
manufacturing and retailing have 
to face at the present day. Stated 
in two words .it is—cancelled or- 
ders! 

The retailer calls it “returned 
goods,” and to-day somewhere be- 
tween twenty and thirty per cent 
of all goods sold at retail is “re- 
turned for exchange, credit, or the 
money back,” by the stores that 
paid big money in salaries, de- 
livery costs and “overhead” to sell 
them, and must also pay at least 
as much more to take the goods 
back and return them to stock. 

In turn manufacturers, jobbers 
and other wholesalers are con- 
stantly subject to “cancellations” 
on a large percentage of the goods 
ordered after large expense has 
been occasioned to secure the 
“sale.” 

The whole-American public is 
being educated into indecision. 

To-day there ‘seems to be no 
necessity for anybody ever actual- 
ly to make up his mind to the 
wisdom of an action before taking 
a business step. 

The manufacturer’s salesman 
finds it easy to get the name on 
“the dotted line” by saying: “Give 
me your order now—you know 
you can always cancel the order 
if you:find you can’t use the 
goods.” 

Then the retailer’s salesman 
says: “Madam, let me send the 


goods home for you; if you make 
up your mind that you don’t want 
them, you have only to telephone 
us and we will send for them.” 

These are the frightfully un- 
economic conditions, and dealers 
and manufacturers are themselves 
to blame for their continuance 
and extension. 

We have been living in an orgy 
of false advertising and false sell- 
ing. True, it has been successful 
in getting enormous orders and 
vast gross selling volume. Also 
the “net” is doubtless larger than 
it would otherwise be, but where 
has it sent the “selling cost” and 
the “cost of doing business”? 

How much uncertainty and in- 
security has it injected into manu- 
facturing and retailing? 

What manufacturer or merchant 
can go to bed at night with any 
secure knowledge that he can go 
down to his office in the morning 
without the manufacturer having 
a batch of letters and telegrams 
killing a lot of “orders,” and the 
retailer finding his incoming de- 
livery-wagons bringing back for 
credit a quarter to a third as many 
goods as he sold the day before? 

Can commerce stand the stupen- 
dous cost of such purely temper- 
amental waste? 


PURCHASES BINDING IN OTHER 
CLASSES OF BUSINESS 


If you give an order to a broker, 
he executes it and you pay him his 
commission. If you regret your 
decision, you have only one re- 
course, you pay him another com- 


Table of Contents on page 154 
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mission for selling the stock for 
you. You can’t cancel the order; 
you must be responsible for any 
intermediate loss, and you must 
pay him for getting the stock off 
your hands, even at a large loss. 

If you call in a physician and 
you don’t like his advice and de- 
cide not to take his medicine or 
follow his instructions, you pay 
his fee without question or re- 
bate. The same is true of the 
lawyer. 

There are some advertising 
agents who do not believe in bind- 
ing up a client longer than he is 
satisfied; but others, confident of 
their ability, and realizing that all 
services must be paid for by some- 
one, prefer to charge their services 
to the concern for whom the serv- 
ices are rendered. For this reason 
they will not give their time, their 
brains and experience, the efforts 
and skill of their organization to 
analyze a prospective client’s busi- 
ness, advise him how to adver- 


tise, prepare plans and copy, only 
to have him taken away by some 
temperamental whim, some dislike 
for a drawing or a piece of copy, 


or to be lured by a pretty pic- 
ture shown by some other agent. 

While decisions and contracts 
are customary and binding in so 
many classes of business, why 
should they be absent or subject 
to cancellation in the distribution 
of general commodities? 

The policy of taking back mer- 
chandise in ‘stores is such a con- 
stant and tremendous menace to 
health and life that it would seem 
as though boards of’ health or 
some national sanitary commission 
would forbid such transactions by 
law, in the very near future. 

Under the present freedom of 
exchange there is no possible con- 
trol of the spread of disease by 
means of “returned goods”! 

A mother goes to a store and 
selects goods for herself and her 
children. They are sent home. 
One member of the family has tu- 
berculosis (known or unknown) ; 
a child has incipient infantile 
paralysis. Part of the goods are 
sent back to the store—mingled 
with other goods, then re-sold into 
unsuspecting, unprotected homes, 
and the insidious and fatal dis- 


INK 


ease is widely and rapidly spread. 

f some malevolent power were 
seeking to create a vehicle of de- 
struction, there could scarcely be 
a more efficient carrier of dis- 
ease and death than the one that 
permits and fosters the delivery 
of goods indiscriminately among 
the homes of the people of the 
community. 

Garments are constantly and 
habitually sold, worn and returned 
to the store for re-sale. It is the 
common practice. 

Twenty to thirty per cent of all 
goods sold in specialty and depart- 
ment stores has been sold and de- 
livered into some other home or 
homes before finding its ultimate 
purchaser ! 

We have drifted into a nation 
of buyers and users of second- 
hand goods—while paying full 
prices for them! 

It is important for us to know 
we are doing this and paying for 
it; but it is far more vital that 
we should correctly estimate what 
the vicious habit is costing the 
nation in health and life. 

Such knowledge will help to ef- 
fect a prompt and vigorous cure 
and overcome all public protest 
against revolutionizing this waste- 
ful merchandising policy. 


MUST GET TOGETHER TO CORRECT 
EVIL 


But how shall the manufacturer 
cure his cancellation conditions, 
and begin to know when a “sale” 
is a sale that he can figure as a 
definite asset? 

While his competitors are will- 
ing to work on the “subject-to- 
cancellation” policy, it takes an 
enormous amount of backbone to 
make orders non-cancellable, and 
it takes an infinitely higher type 
of salesmanship. 

Every manufacturer knows that 
it costs just as much to get the 
order that is cancelled as it costs 
to get the order that stays sold. 
By figuring the amount of can- 
celled orders for the month or 
the year, the manufacturer can 
arrive at a fair idea of how much 
extra cost of selling must be fig- 
ured against the definite orders, 
by reason of the waste from sell- 
ing orders that were cancelled. 
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Manufacturers and jobbers have 
gotten together on other matters, 
and they will get together on this 
when they fully realize what it is 
costing them and how needless 
is the waste. 

Dealers will learn how needless 
it is and how wasteful of effort 
it is to them when they face the 
fact that they must make their 
decision definite before the pur- 
chase is made. 

It will be a long step toward 
greater efficiency in their buying, 
as to quantities as well as selec- 
tions. It will make them better 
merchants and will vastly improve 
their. stocks and service. 

Haphazard, non-committal pur- 
chases of goods from manufac- 
turers will destroy the character 
and intelligence of the merchant 
or his “buyer”; it will destroy re- 
spect for financial obligations and 
weaken and demoralize the mer- 
chandising policy of any institu- 
tion. 

Conditions of economic waste 
cannot permanently profit any 
party to the policy. Manufac- 
turer, retailer and consumer will 
soon demand a cure for the pres- 
ent high cost of doing business 
(for which the public is now pay- 
ing such a stupendous price) and 
one of the most costly and waste- 
ful: factors in that growing “cost” 
is the return or cancellation of 
goods or orders sold at large ex- 
pense by retailer or manufacturer. 

Both must soon know when a 
“sale” is a sale. 


Andrew E, Coburn in Van 
Cleve Agency 


Andrew E.~Coburn has joined the 
Van Cleve Company, and will make his 
headquarters at the company’s New 
York office. 

For the past year he has prepared 
and written the Maxwell Motor Com- 
pany’s advertising and will continue to 
do this work with the Van Cleve Com- 
pany. 


H. A. Thompson Leaves Hoyt’s 


Service 
Herbert A. Thompson, of Hoyt’s Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York, has resigned to 
o with the United States Cast Iron 
Fine & Foundry Co., of Burlington, 
N. J., as manager of the department of 
publicity and sales statistics. 
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The Doctor’s Dilemma 


F doctors were consulted as 

advertising men are sometimes, 
the consultation would go some- 
thing like this: 

“Doctor, 

; condition is unusual. 
appetite # great. 
thirst rages. 

y taste varies. 

“My digestion is deranged. 
feet are cold. 
temperature is high. 
pulse is erratic. 
spine wobbles. 
blood lacks iron. 
stomach is weak. 
nerves are shaky. 
heart misses. 
mind is flighty. 
sight is short. 
hearing is keen. 
memory is fité. 
gall is good 

y lungs are 8t oe 
y constitution 18 ouglaetul 
“What I want i§ a Gbse bf 
ipecac., a seidlitz powder aH bbihe 
very light exercisé, to eHablé te 
to whip Willard to-morrow hight 
at nine o’clock. 
_“By the way, Doctoft, I have 
also called in several other spe- 
cialists for advice and will prob- 
ably select the one who talks the 
best game of golf.” 
' —GEISINGER. 


Appointments by ““Today’s 


Magazine” 

W. W. Rodgers and Norman J. Lott 
have been made members of the West- 
ern office staff of Today’s Magazine. The 
former is transferred from the New 
York office and the latter has been 
associated with the Howse & Little Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

H. A. Dingwall, formerly of Vogue, 
has been added to Today’s Eastern staff. 


Regal Shoe Company’s New 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Regal 
Shoe Company, Boston, has been placed 
a George L. Dyer Company, New 

ork. 


Joseph Ewing With Calkins & 


Holden 
Joseph Ewing has joined Calkins & 
Holden, New York. He was formerly 
with Fuller & Smith, of Cleveland. 
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“Following 
Drrections”’ 


A subscriber in Kansas recently 
wrote us: 


“I am far from an expert with 
the crochet hook but I haven’t 
found a pattern yet in 
NEEDLECRAFT that I could 
not make by following direc- 
tions.”’ 


This is the reason NEEDLE. 
CRAFT retains its subscribers’ 


interest. 


You should know all about 
NEEDLECRAFT. You can 
talk to over One Million home- 
makers through its advertising 
columns. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C.*IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 


Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass, 





Why Advertisers Demand Facts 
About Circulation Methods 


They Do Not Wish to Be Inquisitorial, but They Do Want Value 


By L. B. Jones 


Of the Eastman Kodak Company and Chairman of the Circulation Audit Com- 
mittee, Association of National Advertisers, 


AM not here to tell you, either 

for myself or for any organ- 
ization, how you shall or how you 
shall not obtain circulation. 

All circulation that is read at all 
has some value. .To certain ad- 
vertisers it has more value than 
to certain other advertisers. It is 
probable that a circulation which 
might sell ten-cent sapphires 
profitably would be valueless to 
Tiffany, and, on the other hand, a 
publication that would sell Tif- 
fany goods might be unprofitable 
as a medium for exploiting wash- 
boards. But the worst of it is 
that then again it might be profit- 
able. 

I have always believed that 
with three bases for measure- 
ment any real advertising man- 
ager should be able to judge, with 
reasonable certainty, the value of 
any publication to his particular 
business. 

By reading a few issues and 
thereby familiarizing himself with 
its editorial and physical makeup, 
he can readily judge for himself 
the class of people to whom a 
publication is likely to appeal— 
and whether or not those are the 
people who will buy his goods. 

Secondly, he must know the 
paid circulation. 

Third, he should know the price 
at which that circulation is sold 
and how it is sold. A glance at 
the heading of the publisher’s col- 
umn should give him that in- 
formation—but it doesn’t—and 
there’s the rub. What we of the 
A. N. A. Audit Committee are 
trying to do is to give our mem- 
bers the real facts—and nothing 
more. We want to know how 
you gentlemen sell your publica- 
tions, because your selling meth- 
ods do affect advertising values. 


Address before the Circulation Man- 
agers’ Club, of New York. 


The very fact that some of these 
selling methods are often care- 
fully concealed—in some cases 
even from your own advertising 
representatives—makes us all the 
more anxious to get at them. 


WRONG METHOD OF CIRCULAT ON- 
BUILDING 


The trouble is that many of the 
plans are all right when legiti- 
mately used, but are very bad 
when abused. To quote two ex- 
tremes: Most of us would have 
no objection to a $1.50 woman’s 
publication and a $3 man’s pub- 
lication sold in. combination at, 
say, $3.75. That would only in- 
dicate a commendable degree of 
thrift on the part of the subscrib- 
er. But when we find a news- 
paper (yearly subscription price 
$3) giving four free subscrip- 
tions (all five papers for the price 
of one, $3), we grow suspicious. 
And then to verify our suspicions, 
we cultivate the, acquaintance of 
the newspaper man and finally 
upbraid him for what he is do- 
ing. When he comes back and 
shows us that he is paying the 
subscription agency but 30 cents 
for the four papers, we congratu- 
late him. Then we go still deeper 
and find that the subscription 
agency is actually paying 35 
cents for one of the four papers, 
which is strong in the territory 
and which the newspaper man 
has insisted on having on the list. 
Obviously, one or more of the 
other magazines is paying that 
agency so much a name. And, 
gentlemen, this is not an imag- 
inary case, and I confess to the 
fact that I was advertising in 
three of those four papers. 

Buying subscribers may be all 
right; getting them by means of 
the college-education sob stuff 
may be all right, picture-guessing 
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trenches in the great battle of the Somme 
and added a new arm to the offensive warfare--- 


Farmers everywhere, knowing their achieve- 
ments in times of peace, immediately recognized 
in them the familiar Caterpillar Tractor. 

In the advertising of the Holt Manufacturing Company, 
builders of the Caterpillar Tractor, this Company co-operates. 
There is a notable campaign on the Caterpillar now running 
in the Country Gentleman. 


A booklet descriptive of our “Advertising 
Service” will be sent upoa request. 


The H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


Toronto Cleveland San Francisco New York 
In New York at 61 Broadway 


Waa the “terrible tanks” swept the 
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contests, biblical or otherwise, that 
are nothing more or less than an 
appeal to the gambling instinct, 
may be all right; giving $4 worth 
of percolator to 30 cents’ worth 
of magazine may be all right; 
carrying expirations for a year 
(because they are so high class 
that you can afford to do it where 
others cannot, don’t you know) 
may be all right; instalment-plan 
circulation may be all right: tell- 
ing the solicitor to keep all the 
money he collects and then giving 
him a prize besides, may be all 
right ; rebating to country 
churches up to the point of get- 
ting nothing for the circulation 
and throwing in a Bible, may 
be all right; selling 75,000 maga- 
zines, that cost 8 or 10 cents per 
issue to produce, to another pub- 
lisher for 3 cents an issue, 36 
cents a year, may be all right. A 
score of other similar schemes 
may be all right, but we claim 
that we are entitled to know 
about them. If subscribers so 
obtained are as valuable to us as 
are those obtained on a straight 
basis with no extraneous induce- 
ment, and at full price, why the 
objection on the part of publish- 
ers when we give the facts re- 
garding prevailing circulation 
methods to our A. mem- 
bers, either by bulletin or at our 
A. N. A. meetings? 


JUST GETTING FACTS NOW, WILL 
ACT LATER 


Right here I want to say that 
we have no favorites, we are not 
out to “get” anybody. But we do 
propose to give our membership 
the fullest possible information 
on this subject of how circulation 
is being obtained. If we mention 
Brown’s publication when John- 
son is pursuing circulation meth- 
ods that seem to be even less de- 
sirable, it’s simply because we 
happen to have full information on 
Brown and have not yet found 
Johnson out. It may even happen 
that Brown may come in for at- 
tention in two or three bulletins 
and still no attention to Johnson. 
It means only that we have been 
able to find out about Brown’s 
methods and have not been able 
to find out about Johnson’s. 


Up to the present time we of 
the A. N. A. have adopted no 
resolutions as to what is good 
and what is bad circulation. We 
have made no attempt to classify 
the different kinds of circulation 
methods and get at the value to 
advertisers of circulations ob- 
tained by the various methods. 
But in our round-table sessions 
we have had some very frank dis- 
cussions. We have not only 
talked very freely among our- 
selves as to our opinions of the 
various circulation methods,’ but 
have been equally frank in our 
opinions of the various mediums 
—telling each other what facts we 
knew—and perhaps, on the whole. 
we are coming to know more 
about them than you think we do. 

I admit that we are divided. 
At one meeting, with 115 mem- 
bers present, only 114 were op- 
posed to the present scramble 
for names. The other member 
declared that circulation is circu- 
lation and he didn’t care a hang 
how it was obtained. I might add, 
gentlemen, that that one man who 
defied us all, and I admit he did 
it most eloquently, was once a cir- 
culation manager. 

I believe that lists are going to 
be made up more carefully in the 
future than ever before. This 
movement for a fuller knowledge 
of how circulation is obtained is 
growing and growing rapidly. 
The advertiser is no longer satis- 
fied to know how many copies are 
printed, or how many are circu- 
lated or how many are sold. He 
wants to know how many are 
bought, how many are read. 

You circulation managers have 
a hard job; you are serving in a 
dual capacity. You have to sell 
what the editors and printers pro- 
duce for you, but your method of 
selling is as important to the 
salesmen on your advertising staff 
as is the book itself. 

You do not manufacture the 
physical book, nor do you put the 
literary and art work between its 
pages. But the value of the space 
that your advertising department 
offers to us depends largely upon 
your methods. 

I admit that the advertisers 
haye demanded circulation, circu- 
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The ideal field for an 
advertiser is a large home 
community where dis- 
tribution of his product 
is easily secured and 
maintained. 


Brooklyn seems 100% per- 
fect—a city of homes 


with its own great stores, 
and within afew minutes’ 
ride to the great New 
York shops of every sort. 


The Standard Union is an 
A.B.C. paper, and makes 
a net statement of circu- 
lation; Daily, 60,841; 
Sunday, 63,666. 
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lation, circulation. They still 
want it, of course, but until re- 
cently they did not realize the 
forced and unread circulation they 
were getting. They did realize 
that in spite of better copy and 
better merchandising methods, ad- 
vertising failed to pull as it once 
did. And the reason is obvious: 
forced circulation, circulation that 
goes beyond the point of sat- 
uration. ; 

For an increased number of 
readers, of the class to whom the 
paper is supposed to appeal, the 
advertiser will still be glad to 
pay—but upon increases based 
upon mere circulation, he looks 
askance. More and more he is 
sure to ask the question: “How 
did you get it?” The price the 
subscriber pays, the question: did 
he buy or was he sold? the ex- 
traneous inducements, the method 
of payment—all these things, the 
advertiser believes, affect the 
value of the advertising space for 
which he contracts at so much a 
line. He has as much right to 
know these things as your wife 
has to know whether she is buy- 
ing sterling or silver plate. 

We do not pretend to say that 
you must pursue such-and-such 
methods in your circulation-get- 
ting. We simply say that we 
must know what your methods 
are. We must know what goods 
we are buying. . The space buyer 
must know of you three things 
if he is to place his copy intelli- 
gently: 

What is the character of your 
publication? nie 

What is its paid circulation? 

How did you get it? 

[In reply to Mr. Jones, B. A. Mac- 
kinnon, circulation director of Pictorial 
Review, stated that there was no idea 
in his shop at least that the A. N. A. 
was endeavoring to “get” anybody, but 
there was a very definite impression 
that the Audit Committee of the A. 

. A. carried around with them the 
idea that the publishers, through their 
circulation managers, were constantly 
endeavoring to cover up details of cir- 
culation-getting—especially details re- 
garding methods that might be open to 
criticism. Mr. Mackinnon assured Mr. 
Jones that from his observation quite 
the contrary was true. What most cir- 
culation men desired earnestly was that 
the whole subject should be thoroughly 
aired and that the Audit Committee and 
other advertisers be made familiar at 
once with both sides of the controversy. 
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A number of the methods which are 
condemned off-hand by advertisers are 
good when properly handled. It is the 
improper handling which has made them 
bad. Mr. Mackinnon said: 

“The subject of circulation-getting is 
so broad that it is impossible to cover 
it at one meéting. t would take a 
series of meetings to get the point of 
view of both sides clearly. would 
suggest, Mr. Jones, that you take back 
to your Association the suggestion that 
at the future meetings of your ‘Round 
Table’ or your Audit Committee, you 
take up some one method of circulation- 
getting at each meeting, until it is 
thoroughly threshed out. I would sug- 
= that you advise the Circulation 
Managers’ Club well in advance of 
your intention to do so, and request 
that we appoint a committee represent- 
ing this club to confer with you on 
each of these particular methods as 
they are taken up. 

“Our club in the interim will dis- 
cuss the problem and appoint a com- 
mittee, which committee wiil confer 
with you. We will present the pub- 
lishers’ side of the case, not with the 
idea of defending it, but of showin 
clearly how the circulation is secure 
on any one method by the various pub- 
lishers, the kind of circulation that is 
secured by this method, etc. 

“You will be at liberty to criticise the 
methods and the information thus pre- 
sented and your Audit Committee and 
our Committee will thresh the thing 
out until we arrive definitely some- 
where. I believe that the circulation 
managers, many of whom have been 
engaged in this work for fifteen or 
twenty years, and accordingly have 
come in close personal contact with 
these plans and the kind of circulation 
they get, can give you gentlemen a 
great deal of illuminating information 
that will be exceedingly valuable. 

“IT offer this suggestion because 
whenever I have heard this subject 
discussed the ——— of renewals, 
the net secured for subscriptions, the 
clubbing-offer proposition, forced circu- 
lation, the value of newsstand as 
against subscription circulation, the use 
of premiums, church plans, scholarship 
plans, etc., have all been jumbled to- 
ether and no progress has been made. 
The conference plan which I suggest 
would, I believe, make for efficiency 
and speed in getting this very impor- 
tant matter settled. The circulation 
managers are having as difficult a time 
to find out what it is the advertisers 
want as the advertisers are having 
among themselves to find out what it 
is they really do want.” 

Mr. Mackinnon’s suggestion was en- 
dorsed by other circulation. managers 
present, who urged upon Mr, Jones 
that something of this sort be done 
and assured him of their very active 
co-operation if the N. A. agreed 
with the proposed plan.] 


“Shoe and Leather Facts” Has 
New York Office 


Harry Kerner has been placed in 
charge of a newly opened office of Shoe 
and Leather Facts, in New York. 
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New High- Water 
Mark 


Net Paid Circulation of the 


For Three Months Ending 
September 30, 1916 


4()5,540 


Average per Day 


Daily net paid, 356,150 per day 
Sunday net paid, 705,676 per day 


These figures exclude all returns or unsold copies, all spoiled 
or waste, all copies used by employes, and all free copies of 
whatsoever kind. 
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In addition to Good Housekeeping Institute for 

the testing of household appliances, the magazine 

maintains a Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director. 
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A Big Bureau— A Big Man— 
A Big Service 


OOD Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Director, is responsible for handling 
thousands of inquiries which come from the 
far corners of the land, asking for advice about 
all kinds of foods and toilet preparations. 


To keep the Bureau’s files up-to-date and the 
work authoritative, laboratory tests must con- 
stantly be made of new products and old. The 
result is a first-hand knowledge which makes 
possible a reader service absolutely invaluable. 


It has, of course, been logical that work of this 
kind should bring about rigid standards for 
the acceptance of advertising in this field of 
merchandise. 


Do you begin to understand why Good House- 
keeping readers place a definite interpretation 
on Advertising—no matter what the product? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


A series about Good Housc- 
keeping readers and advertising. 
Next—Of interest to manufac- 
turers. 
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Magazine 


Announces 
the following appointments 
in the advertising department: 
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W.W. Rodgers 


of Topay’s New York office 
transferred and promoted to the Western office 


Norman ]. Lott 


formerly of Howse & LirTreE Co., Chicago 
now on Topay’s Western staff 


H. A. Dingwall 


formerly of Vogue 


now on TopAy’s Eastern staff 
Ireccoceccecee$ 


The addition of Mr. Ropcers and Mr. Lorr to the 
Western staff, with the appointment of Mr. Sturcts as 
its Manager (already announced), complete the organiza- 
tion-of the Western office. agi hua Soe 
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Warships as “Markets” for Manu- 
facturers’ Goods 


An Amazing Array of Things Used on a Battleship—The New Navy 
Will Need Millions of Dollars’ Worth of the Best Kind of Goods 


HAT with an_ elaborate 

“building programme,” em- 
bracing everything from super- 
dreadnaughts to submarines, a 
proposal for a naval testing and 
experimental laboratory to cost 
several million dollars, a projected 
naval armor-plate plant that with its 
equipment will stand Uncle Sam 
$11,000,000, not to mention other 
ambitious plans, it goes without 
saying that the enlarged shopping 
list of the Navy ought to contain 
some items to interest almost 
every manufacturer in the coun- 
try. Already the Navy Depart- 
ment has 1,200 different “supply 
schedules,” each listing various 
sizes, weights and grades of its 
respective class of articles, and 
this huge buying roster will be 
further expanded. As for the 


versatility of demand, only bear 


in mind that a battleship is a self- 
contained community of more than 
1,000 men, who require everything 
from safety-pins to boat-cranes 
and from toothpicks to dish- 
washing machines. 

But is the Navy business worth 
going after? Strange as it may 
appear, in view of the importance 
of the outlet, the question is asked 


‘by countless manufacturers. Some 


of the interrogators may have 
sold, in the past, to the Navy, 
or more likely, to some other 
branch of the Government, but 
more often such hesitancy is 
based upon rumor or hearsay ex- 
periences. The manufacturer who 
is doing business in just one way, 
and that way of his own choosing, 
hears stories of Government “red 
tape,” of the exactions of Gov- 
ernment specifications, of the in- 
conveniences of Federal inspec- 
tion, of alleged delays in getting 
money for goods delivered and all 
the other stock arguments of the 
man who argues that selling to 
the Government is not worth the 
candle. Small wonder if the man- 


-ufacturer who has never cultivated 6 


this market is dubious lest un- 
usual conditions will cut into his 
profits. 

To reassure the manufacturer 
who hesitates to bid for Navy 
business, to convince the doubter 
that the Navy can and will. do 
business in an every-day, business- 
like manner—this is the aim and 
object of a definite campaign of 
education that has lately been en- 
tered upon by the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, the general 
purchasing agency of the Navy. 
By correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with manufac- 
turers, whenever opportunity of- 
fers, the heads of the naval buying 
institution are endeavoring to con- 
vince sellers that there is no long- 
er any justification—at least in so 
far as the Navy is concerned— 
for the idea that a business man 
cannot expect satisfactory rela- 
tions on a Government contract. 


DEPARTMENT WANTS TO BE CON- 
SIDERED APART FROM OTHERS 


Perhaps we should underscore 
in the above paragraph the words 
“in so far as the Navy is con- 
cerned,” for here we have a key- 
note of the Navy’s effort to set 
itself right with producers and 
sellers. In every letter on the 
subject the Navy purchasing 
agents are pounding away at the 
fact that they do not want to be 
held responsible for shortcomings 
in other Federal purchasing de- 
partments. The point is well 
taken, too. The manufacturer 
who has been informed that all 
purchasing for the departments 
and Governmental institutions at 
Washington is done via the Gen- 
eral Supply Committee may not 
have grasped the fact that the 
Navy Department is beyond the 
pale of this central purchasing 
agency. The Navy (and likewise 
the Army) has its own independ- 
ent purchasing department and 
makes its own specifications— 
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specifications, by the way, that are 
known to engineering concerns as 
advanced and that are used by 
practically all the railroads of the 
country buying material of like 
kind. 

A representative of PrinvTers’ 
InK has been permitted to go 
through the correspondence file 
covering all the letters of com- 
plaint and criticism received at 
the Navy Department from manu- 
facturers within the last year or 
two, and the head of the purchas- 
ing department was asked cate- 
gorically regarding the points that 
seem to have been raised most 
frequently. Here is a summary 
of the reply. It is claimed that, 
far from a surplus of red tape, 
the Navy has no more unneces- 
sary formality in connection with 
its purchases than the ordinary 
large corporation doing a much 
smaller business. It is denied 
that the Navy buys better mate- 
rial than it needs—it is the feel- 
ing in the purchasing department 
that it is not economy to place in 
a $15,000,000 ship anything but the 
best material. 


_ QUALITY IS PREDETERMINED BY DE- 
PARTMENT 


It is admitted that the Navy is 
committed to the system of com- 
petitive bidding, and it is held 
that under this system it is neces- 
sary to fix definite standards of 
quality, per official specifications, 
or otherwise there would-be no 
opportunity for competitive bid- 
ding. As for the intimation of 
some manufacturers that Govern- 
mental inspection at the factory is 
irksome, the Paymaster-General 
said: “The whole basis of the 
competitive system is to fix all 
elements of quality, leaving only 
one element, the price, undeter- 
mined. Under this condition it is 
but fair to other bidders to make 
the successful bidder furnish ex- 
actly what was called for.” He 
expressed the conviction that if 
there were not rigid inspection 
there would be opportunities for 
favoritism and fraud. 

The dislike of some manufac- 
turers to enter into a formal con- 
tract and their resentment of the 
requirement of a bond upon each 
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bid and each contract is realized, 
but the Navy Department feels 
that it must do business in this 
way, not because it is afraid that 
the average manufacturer will not 
make good to the fullest extent, 
but simply by reason of the cir- 
cumstance that it is buying goods 
from perhaps 10,000 different con- 
cerns and all must be-treated alike, 
even if some of the corporations 
have greater assets than the bond- 
ing companies that give surety 
for them. It is pointed out, too, 
that, by way of compensating a 
manufacturer for signing a con- 
tract and executing a bond, the 
Navy does not require invoices 
on Government forms; only one 
packing list is required; in most 
instances a manufacturer may bid 
either for delivery at a navy-yard 
or f. o. b. his works or factory, 
and vouchers are not signed by 
contractors at all. 

Skimming through the corre- 
spondence that has come to the 
complaint desk in the Navy’s pur- 
chasing headquarters it is appar- 
ent that the bugbear above all 
others which has deterred manu- 
facturers who have not bid for 
the Navy’s business is a vague 
fear of the official specifications. 
Recognizing this as a sore spot, 
the simplification of specifications 
is one of the subjects receiving 
most attention in the present ef- 
fort to bring about a better un- 
derstanding between sellers in 
general and the Navy’s buyers. 
Every effort is now being made 
to purchase in a commercial man- 
ner materials conforming to com- 
mercial specifications. It is not 
claimed, of course, that all speci- 
fications are on a ‘commercial ba- 
sis, but the Navy buyers claim 
that they are going as far as they 
can. in that direction. 

Only the other day the depart- 
ment told a manufacturer who 
complained to the effect that the 
standard specifications excluded 
his product, that if he would point 
out defects or suggest desired 
changes in the specifications every 
effort would be made to work out 
a new draft which would remove 
the objectionable features and let 
his article in on an even footing. 
The Navy buyers recently made 
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There’s a Get-Rich-Quick tang to those figures, isn’t 
there? But the facts are straight. Here they are: 


The Mines Otolok Check Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
started to advertise in Coal Age in July, 1916. They ran 
one %4-page and two %4-pages, costing them $74.00, and 
on Sept. 21, Mr. Fox, their secretary and treasurer, was 
able to write, “I have sold $2,640.00 worth of Otolok 
Checks through my advertisements which have been ap- 
pearing in Coal Age.” 


COAL AGE has a net paid circulation of over 10,000 
copies per issue. It goes to the men with the power of 
recommending the purchase of the $100,000,000 worth of 
equipment and supplies bought each year for the 6,000 
coal mines in the United States. It is the one and only 
National Engineering Coal Mining Paper published. 


Give COAL AGE a chance to produce for you. 





With which is vs 
Consolidated Gie Glhery [ngineer 
Published at the Hill Building, 36th St. at 10th Ave., N. Y. City—one of the five 
Hill Engineering Weeklies—All members of the A. B. C. 
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a review of their purchases for 
a year or more past and found that 
more often than not they had 
awarded contracts on articles that 
were not the ones described in 
the respective schedules under 
which bids were invited. And to 
a manufacturer who protested 
that it appeared that the Navy 
“will accept nobody’s standard but 
its own,” the Paymaster-General 
wrote that scarcely a day goes by 
but a change is made in standard 
specifications so as to make them 

“more in accordance with com- 
mercial procedure and standard 
manufacturing methods.” 

That the buyers are in real ear- 
nest in their effort to make the 
Navy business attractive to com- 
mercial concerns is evidenced by 
the trouble they take to come to 


an understanding with critics who, 


with or without a real grievance, 
sidestep the Navy business. Some 
weeks since the firm of Schwab 
& Wolf, New York, wrote a let- 
ter of some forty-three paragraphs, 
calling attention to reasons why 
some business houses are a as 
avy 
business, and they promptly re- 
ceived a reply in which the Pay- 
master-General of the Navy de- 
voted twelve single-spaced type- 
written pages to a consideration 
in detail of each of the objections 
that had been advanced. Recent 
correspondence with the Oster 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land, might also be cited. 


eager as they might be for N 


ANNUAL CONTRACTS A THING OF 
THE PAST 


Since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war the Navy Department 
has practically abandoned buying 
on annual contract and has there- 
by removed what was, in the eyes 
of many manufacturers, a handi- 
cap to sellers in some lines. Be- 
fore the war, when market prices 
were stable, no particular difficul- 
ty was encountered under the run- 
ning contracts, even though the 
quantities mentioned for delivery 
were indefinite. With the fluctua- 
tion of prices following the out- 
break of war the negotiation of 
annual contracts became an un- 
satisfactory method of purchasing, 
both for the Government and for 


the contractor or seller. The 
present rule in the Navy is to in- 
vite bids for specified quantities 
to be delivered within a stipulated 
time. Even under the few annual 
contracts that yet prevail the 
Government does not exact de- 
livery of more than a reasonable 
excess above the estimated quanti- 
ties, and arrangements are made 
so that it is not necessary. for the 
contractor or seller to carry in 
stock any of the manufactured 
product in order to meet deliv- 
eries required by the service. The 
head of the Navy’s purchasing 
department tells Printers’ INK 
that the Navy will never go back 
to buying under annual contract 
(save in the case of material or- 
dinarily contracted for by the 
year), even if normal conditions 
are restored after the war. One 
reason is that it is realized that 
if the United States was drawn 
into war—the very situation when 
the Navy would need to buy most 
heavily—there would be no way 
to compel firms that had bid un- 
der annual contract in time of 
peace to hold to their quotations 
under stress of war conditions. 

Every manufacturer who has a 
mind to seek to sell goods to the 
Navy should be on the mailing- 
list of the purchasing department. 
To each name on this list (there 
are now 10,000 enrolled) there is 
sent each week a “Notice of Pro- 
posed Purchases.” A typical no- 
tice at hand lists several hundred 
items, subdivided under such 
classifications as dry goods, hard- 
ware, lumber, metals, provisions, 
oils, paints, machine tools, etc. 
There is, in addition, a miscel- 
laneous section where there are 
calls for such varied items as au- 
tomobiles, bathtubs, hose, lanterns, 
magnifiers and steam-jacketed ket- 
tles. The notices of proposed pur- 
chases are numbered serially so 
that a manufacturer or seller can, 
by keeping tab on ‘the progression 
of numbers, readily make sure 
that he is receiving all the bulle- 
tins as issued. 

Attached to each of these no- 
tices of sales opportunities sent 
out from the Navy Department 
is a reply postcard arranged for 

(Continued on ‘page 126) 
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“Not so much in 
numbers—” 


In circulation-building, the final test 
lies not so much in the number of 
people who buy the magazine, as in 
the number of people with buying __ || 
power who read it. 








Collier’s Circulation is trade-marked 
becauseits circulation analysis shows 
a larger percentage of readers with 
buying power than any other general 
magazine can show—and you are 
welcome to the facts. 








Subscri- ro, S Circula- 
= Collier's =. 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








| New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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-¥ The Selfish 


Magazine 








The American Magazine appeals to a 
deep-seated, long-standing, natural trait in 
human nature—the desire to get something— 
the desire to be benefited— the hope that for 
every dollar and a half expended something 
more than a dollar and a half will be received. 


The world is full of a number of things 
that have never been written or told or 
seen. They are the real lives of real men— 
not what they think they do, but what they 
really do. 


It is an art to get these stories, an art 
which The American Magazine is success- 
fully practicing. 


These stories as we are telling them, and 
illustrating them, and reiterating their vital 
points in the guise of other stories of other 
men with surprising illustrations and con- 
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firmations, have caused a very large circula- 
tion to sit up and take notice. The come- 
back has been quick and immense. What 
The American Magazine is giving. these 
people is the strongest bond that holds them. 
They will continue to read The American 
Magazine as long as it seems worth more to 
them than what they pay for it. 


The American Magazine is also a selfish 
advertising medium. It is offered to you for 
your purposes entirely on this basis. If you 
do not believe that you will get more out of 
it than what you pay for space in it, you 
won’t use it. It is offering a specific and 
much desired service to its readers, it is offer-' 
ing a specific and much desired service to its 
advertisers. 


Every advertiser in The American Maga- 
zine is there with a justifiably selfish purpose 
Just as soon as its readers read it for any 
other reason, or its advertisers advertise in it 
for any other reason, it will cease to be 


OAe 
American 
MAGAZINE 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
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Not only has The Farm Journal 
Over a Million circulation, but it is 
also “unlike any other paper” in sev- 
eral other ways likely to help the 
advertiser. 


It has no subscription agency contracts or 
“arrangements”; it has no newsstand (city) 
sales; it sells no subscription on_ install- 
ments; it sells every subscription on approval; 
it offers no free premiums; it pays no excessive 
commissions, even to canvassers in its own 
organization; its “net paid” circulation is all 
paid—none “in arrears.” 


In other words, The Farm Journal gets its 
circulation through advertising or direct by 
mail or from its own club-raisers. It puts 
quality ahead of mere quantity—and has the 
quantity, too! 


The Farm Journal 


-Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Meeting the High Cost of Printed 
Matter 


How Some Leading Advertisers Are Making Net Gains in Efficiency 


By Roy W. Johnson 


[Eprtortat Note: Much of the mate- 
rial which is collected in this and suc- 
ceeding articles is not new in the sense 
that nobody ever thought of it before. 
It is by no means a necessity, how- 
ever, that a remedy shall be new in 
order to be efficacious. The important 
thing is to apply the right remedy at 
the right time, without regard to its 
pedigree. Some highly efficient organi- 
zations have been following for years 
practices and policies which other con- 
cerns are discovering for the first time. 
Still other concerns have never thought 
of them at all. That which is an old 
story to the leading concern in one in- 
dustry may represent an entirely new 
and extremely valuable idea to a con- 
cern in another line of business. It 
seems worth while, therefore, to gather 
together a partial record at least of 
what is being done to reduce the cost 
of producing printed matter and to 
eliminate waste in its distribution. The 
value of a method depends upon its 
successful application rather than upon 
its novelty.] 

TOBODY who is even remotely 

connected with the advertis- 
ing business needs to be told that 
the cost of printed matter has in- 
creased to an unprecedented de- 
gree during the past two years. 
Part of the increase is undoubt- 
edly due to abnormal conditions 
which in time will cease to oper- 
ate, and prices will tend to fall 
again. That they will ever reach 
the old levels may be doubted, for 
there are many factors in the 
equation—such as increased labor 
costs, for example—which are 
most likely to prove permanent. 
But there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the next few years will 
see a substantial recession from 
the present abnormal costs, and 
that two, or three, or five years 
hence it will be possible to pro- 
duce a catalogue more cheaply 
than the same catalogue can be 
produced to-day. : Bs 

Now: there is one important 
point which I wish to emphasize 
in advance of any extended dis- 
cussion of the ways and means 
of meeting increased costs. Brief- 
ly stated, it is this: that the im- 
proved methods which have been 


discovered under the pressure of 
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increased costs ought to represent 
a net increase in advertising effici- 
ency when costs are decreased. 
The advertiser who has discov- 
ered, for example, that he can 
partly offset the added cost of 
production of his catalogue by the 
elimination of waste in the dis- 
tribution of his printed matter has 
made a relative gain in efficiency. 
In order to make that gain posi- 
tive it is only necessary to main- 
tain the higher standard of distri- 
bution after the cost of production 
begins to fall. The same is true 
of any other improvement in what 
may be loosely called “catalogue 
technique.” In short, it is a mat- 
ter of some importance to the ad- 
vertising fraternity as a whole that 
the better methods which have 
been developed under the stress 
of necessity shall not be lost, and 
it is the purpose of this and suc- 
ceeding articles to place them on 
record. 


HAS ALWAYS KEPT DOWN COSTS 


Of course, it is true that an ad- 
vertising organization which was 
already working at 100 per cent 
efficiency would have no way of 
meeting increased costs except by 
paying the bills. I have, for ex- 
ample, a very interesting letter 
from I. S. Rosenfels, manager of 
the advertising department of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., which re- 
flects that view of the situation: 

“Our case is not romantic, nor 
even interesting,” Mr. Rosenfels 
writes. “We had a good laugh 
here in the office over the idea 
that advertising in general is con- 
ducted in such a state of extrava- 
gance that when manufacturing 
costs go up you have merely to 
lop off the unnecessaries to pull 
it down again! 

“We are quite an aggregation 
of cost-reducers and _ efficiency- 
raisers, and others would surely 
get our jobs if the corporation 
suspected that we waited fora 
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period of rising cost to exercise 
our talents. 

“Seriously, Mr. Johnson, all of 
the things suggested as possible 
remedies have been part of our 
regular programme for many 
years. 

“So far our costs have not 
greatly increased. As to the spe- 
cific question, ‘What are we do- 
ing to meet it?’ the answer is: 
Nothing, except to pay the bill!” 

Mr. Rosenfels is not quite fair 
to his brother advertising men in 
his statement of the case. If all 
were engaged in the mail-order 
business, where the cost of each 
piece of printed matter could be 
compared with its direct returns, 
and where there are no interme- 
diary jobbers, dealers or salesmen, 
his strictures might be justified. 
It is comparatively easy for the 
mail-order advertiser to discover 
“wnnecessaries” because the anal- 
ysis of the results is almost whol- 
ly a question of mathematics. He 
is in a position where he can ex- 
periment on a small scale and 


quickly get evidence which is prac- 
tically conclusive with respect to 


the entire market. He can meas- 
ure the effectiveness of a piece of 
printed matter with some ap- 
proach to accuracy simply by di- 
viding its cost by the results di- 
rectly traceable to it. The gen- 
eral advertiser, however, has a 
much more difficult problem in 
judging the effectiveness of a cat- 
alogue or booklet, because it is 
usually only one of several factors 
which combine to secure a given 
result. 

The advertising manager of a 
mail-order house who used two 
colors when black and white would 
suffice might reasonably be accused 
of “extravagance,” because he 
possesses the means of measuring 
the effectiveness of the piece with 
some approach to accuracy. But 
the general advertiser whose goods 
are sold by dealers or by his own 
salesmen, and only rarely by a 
catalogue or printed matter un- 
aided, has no such easy means of 
determining the actual efficiency 
of his advertising literature. I 
submit that it is unjust to accuse 
him of “extravagance” in the past 
when he discovers that a less elab- 
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orate catalogue will serve his pur- 
pose, or finds a source of waste 
in distribution and stops it. 

But none the less, Mr. Rosen- 
fels’ letter is worth featuring 
prominently at the very start of 
this discussion, because it gives 
further weight to the point I have 
already mentioned: that the time 
to reduce costs and increase ef- 
ficiency is all of the time—not 
merely when prices are abnormally 
high. The manufacturer who, in 
the face of rising prices for steel, 
revises his shop routine so as to 
save in labor cost or discovers 
some means of saving a wasted by- 
product, does not commonly go 
back to the old methods as soom 
as steel declines. Nor does he 
commonly accuse the factory su- 
perintendent of extravagance for 
not having thought of those things 
before. 


LARGE SAVINGS IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
PRINTED MATTER 


A study of the 200-odd letters 
received from advertisers in the 
course of this inquiry leads to the 
conclusion that the most wide- 
spread effect of the high cost of 
printed matter is a saving in dis- 
tribution. I have many specific 
instances of savings which have 
been made in the production of 
catalogues which will be recorded 
in due course; but nearly every 
advertiser speaks of success in cut- 
ting out waste in distribution. The 
high prices for paper, ink, engrav- 
ings, etc., have caused many an 
advertiser to cast reflective glances 
toward the waste-basket—his own 
waste-basket. Several firms refer 
to that in letters to Printers’ Inx. 
When they throw away a piece of 
printed matter sent out for the 
purpose of getting their business 
they instinctively think of what 
may be happening to their own 
printed matter. The Northwest- 
ern Knitting Company, for exam- 
ple, speaks of filling three or four 
waste-baskets a day with printed 
solicitations, a large proportion of 
which represents sheer waste. The 
next step, naturally, is an over- 
hauling of the concern’s own mail- 
ing lists, and a more careful super- 
vision of the ways in which its 
dealer-literature is distributed. The 
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same thing is happening in many 
other concerns, and by all odds 
the most general and the most 
conspicuous effect of the high 
prices is the improvement in meth- 
ods of distribution of printed mat- 
ter_of all kinds. 

Especially is that true with re- 
spect to booklets and circulars 
which are furnished to dealers for 
distribution. Many concerns which 
have hitherto sent out such mate- 
rial rather promiscuously are 
tightening the reins with good re- 
sults. The following letter from 
Frank A. Cox, of M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Worcester, Mass., 
(trade-marked rugs and carpets) 
shows how his concern is han- 
dling the problem and concludes 
with a paragraph which might well 
be framed and hung on the wall 
of other advertising departments. 

“We are convinced,” says Mr. 
Cox, “that the elimination of 
waste in distribution has largely 
offset the increase in the cost of 
materials. We have always pro- 
duced our work at the lowest pos- 


sible cost and so had but this one 
direction in which to look for any 
possible saving. We make every 
effort to place our advertising 
only where it is certain to be used 
and then in such quantities as our 
experience indicates are actually 
necessary. We do not assume that 
because a dealer asks for 10,000 
booklets he can use that number 
to advantage and so send what 
we think best and an additional 
supply if he writes and asks for 
them. We distribute nothing ex- 
cept upon request. This keeps 
many good dollars and cents out 
of the rubbish-heap and permits 
us to give nothing but the very 
best of its kind. 

“We feel also that all corre- 
spondence relative to the distri- 
bution of advertising matter should 
be by a letter which is typewrit- 
ten and not mimeographed. This 
seems to create in advance a more 
marked respect for what we have 
to offer and helps to prevent deal- 
ers from sending for things just 
on general principles. We also 
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avoid the use of an enclosed mail- 
ing card, as we consider that there 
is nothing that we offer which is 
not well worth the trouble of writ- 
‘ing a letter requesting it. 

“The voluntary and promiscuous 
distribution of advertising matter 
has created the tendency to waste. 
The dealer who has once thrown 
out any valuable matter because 
it was inappropriate for his par- 
ticular use, does not hesitate so 
long on the second occasion and 
ultimately gets so that he ‘could 
throw away most anything with- 
out turning a hair. Believing this 
to be true, we follow a policy of 
never sending out anything except- 
ing upon direct request, and have 
adopted this as the creed of our 
service department: 

“If our advertising matter is 
ever likely to get into the trash- 
basket, we might better put it 
there in the first instance and 
thus save our own self-respect, 
and deprive someone of the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his disre- 
gard and lack of appreciation of 
our efforts in his behalf?” 

The Cable Company, Chicago, 
has found a partial offset to the 
increased cost of production in 
a subdivision of its catalogues. 
This company manufactures four 
lines of pianos and two of player- 
pianos, six lines in all, and issues 
a rather elaborate catalogue for 
each. 

“We have been unwilling,” the 
company states, “to lower the 
quality of these books in any par- 
ticular and are therefore obliged 
to pay an increase in cost of about 
twenty per cent over last year. 

“We have met the situation by 
making up a large number of 
what we call ‘catalogue slips.’ 
These slips are usually four-page 
folders and show but a single 
style of piano or player-piano. 
This enables us to conserve our 
expensive catalogues by supplying 
dealers with slips. 

_ “Tn at least two ways, in addi- 
tion to the saving in money, our 
new policy has proved to be good 
merchandising. Few dealers han- 
dle our complete line, consisting 
of somewhere around seventy- 
eight styles and finishes. They 
are, therefore, pleased to use slips 


which show only the models they 
have actually on their floors. Sec- 
ondly, it is unwise to show an in- 
tending purchaser at retail too 
many differing styles, as confusion 
and indecision almost invariably 
result.” 

Of course the idea of subdivid- 
ing the catalogue, or of issuing 
supplementary booklets or folders, 
is not new. It has been done over 
and over again in many different 
lines of business and with vary- 
ing success. Many concerns have 
considered it as a possibility, but 
have never put it into practice, 
largely because it represented a 
departure from established custom. 
Then along comes some abnormal 
condition, like the present high 
cost of catalogue production, and 
makes the experiment worth try- 
ing. The company tries it, finds 
that it pays and adopts it as a set- 
tled policy. In the end it repre- 
sents a positive reduction in the 
selling cost of the goods as con- 
ditions approach the normal again. 

But from the practical stand- 
point there is this to be said about 
the plan of subdividing the cata- 
logue to save waste in distribu- 
tion: much depends upon the way 
in which it is handled. Sometimes 
there is more waste in giving a 
prospect less than he wants than 
in giving him more than he needs. 
The mere physical subdivision of 
the catalogue is no guarantee of 
economy in itself. Unless the 
parts are handled intelligently by 
everybody concerned, clear 
through to the dealer’s clerks, it 
will not represent an economy at 
all. Which is only another way 
of saying that any suggested plan 
for meeting high costs must be 
carefully adapted to the actual 
conditions under which the busi- 
ness is transacted. What succeeds 
for the Cable Company, operating 
largely through its own branch 
retail stores, might not ‘work at 
all for the concern whose’ goods 
are sold through hardware or 
drug stores. 

(To be continued) 


“Recreation” Appoints Adver- 


tising Manager 
H. M. Porter has joined the staff of 
Recreation as advertising manager. 
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THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


announces that 
MR. CHARLES B. LONGYEAR 


has joined its staff and will repre- 
sent this magazine in New 
England and New York City. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette Street New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 
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Figures for 10 Months 
PROOF 


To any business man, 


Increased volume means progress. 


Increased volume means wider demand. 
Increased volume means repeat orders. 


Increased volume can only be had for an 
article of proved or improved merit. 


The following figures (all at present available) show that the 
ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE is being used by 
more advertisers and with larger space than ever before: 

1915 1916 GAIN LOSS 
January 8,933 lines 9,613 lines 680 lines 
February 8,464 “ 10,012 “ 1,548 « 
March 9,348 « 9.953 605 “ 
April 8,706 “ 12,400 3,694 « 
May 9,869 10,067 198 « 
June 7,984 6,725 1,259 lines 
July 5,479 7,036 “ 2,160 « 
August 5,087 6,832 1,245 « 
September 6,422 9,087 2,665 “ 
October 7,957 9,837 1,880 
14,675 lines gain 
less 1,259 “ lostin June 
Total net gain in 10 months 13,416 lines 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
PROGRESS 


The past ten months have seen the ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE progress along every line. 
The magazine itself is bigger than ever. 


We have added many well-known names to our 
already long list of famous authors, 


We have added interesting and popular features 
such as photographic pages of timely interest,—a 
financial column,—business articles by Edward 
Mott Woolley, the country’s best writer on busi- 
ness topics. 


Advertisers and agents are telling us that the 
ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE is this year 
making a great record in returns produced. 


To reach a worth-while audience in and about 14 
of the best merchandising centers of this country, 
the ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE offers you 
an ideal medium at a low cost. 


Issued co-operatively as part of the Sunday edition of the 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
PITTSBURGH GAZETTE-TIMES 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
BOSTON HERALD 
ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
DES MOINES REGISTER AND LEADER 
BUFFALO TIMES 
DAYTON NEWS 
WORCESTER TELEGRAM 
PROVIDENCE TRIBUNE 
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One Big Newspaper Covers 


and 
The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for July 43,931 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR. FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
16-22 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 382 River St. Wedgeway Bidg. 


(Member of A. B. C.) 








Why Book Paper Is Scarce and the 
Prices High 


The Domestic Demand Is Unprecedented and Paper Manufacturers Are 
Recuperating Past Losses 


By Judge C. F. Moore 


Secretary, Bureau of Statistics, Book-Paper Manufacturers’ Association 


[ AM very glad indeed to have 
this opportunity to talk with 
representative publishers in regard 
to the book-paper situation, and 
let it be understood that when I 
use the term “book paper” I mean 
all printing paper other than news- 
print. 

It is a time when conditions are 
far from normal and are unsat- 
isfactory to both manufacturer 
and consumer. I am _ perfectly 
sure we would all be better 
pleased if we were not surrounded 
and confronted with so much un- 
certainty. The producer would 
prefer to know upon what he 
might depend in the future and 
to conduct his business upon more 
stable lines, but as that cannot be 
done, we are compelled to accept 
the situation and make the best 
of it, meanwhile dealing with each 
other in the spirit of mutual 
frankness and fairness. 

I fully appreciate the fact that 
this is a trying time with the pub- 
lisher and I very much fear that 
he will get little comfort out of 
the truth which I propose here 
and now to speak. There could 
be no purpose in my holding out 
a false hope or in making any in- 
tentional misstatement. 

The press has had a great deal 
to say about the selfishness and 
greed of the paper manufacturer. 
He has been accused of seeking 
in every way to take advantage of 
the present crisis without showing 
any consideration whatever for the 
consumer. Not. only is he charged 
with selfishness, but the accusa- 
tion has been repeatedly made that 
the manufacturers have combined 
and conspired in violation of the 
law for the purpose of exacting 
the uttermost farthing from the 
helpless consumer. 


4 Address before the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association. 


These promiscuous and un- 
founded accusations have not, as 
I understand it, come to any ap- 
preciable extent from the con- 
sumers of printing papers other 
than news-print. The charge has 
been made by the daily press, 
which is the main uses news-print 
paper, but it has not discriminated 
in making the accusations. All 
paper manufacturers have been 
classed together as law-breakers. 

You can understand therefore 
that in the face of these repeated 
attempts to incriminate paper 
manufacturers I am very glad to 
have the opportunity to speak 
frankly with that class of pub- 
lishers who have shown a dispo- 
sition to be fair and an inelina- 
tion to hear the truth. 

I need not tell you that there 
has been a very great advance in 
the price of book papers. You 
are aware of that fact, just as 
you know also the difficulty to 
procure the prompt delivery of 
such paper at any price for which 
contract has not already been 
made. Time and again I have 
been asked, as doubtless many of 
you now want to inquire, why this 
apparently unreasonable increase 
in the cost of paper and why this 
great difficulty in procuring it at 
any price? 

WHY SHORTAGE EXISTS 


That an unlimited quantity of 
paper cannot be had when de- 
sired is very readily understood 
by those who have inquired into 
the situation. The fact is there 
is a world-wide paper famine, and 
there is nothing more unusual 
about the difficulty in procuring 
paper when the supply i is short of 
demand than there is about pro- 
curing wheat or corn when the 
crop is short. You cannot get 
what does not exist. 

But you want to know why there 
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is this shortage of supply. The 
answer-is that in European coun- 
tries production has been reduced 
to a minimum by the great war 
which is now being fought, while 
in the United States consumption 
has enormously increased. 

It will not satisfy you to have 
me make these broad and general 
statements without giving some 
definite figures in their support, 
which I am glad to do as far as 
possible. 

The Bureau of Statistics of 
Book-Paper Manufacturers, which 
I have been conducting since its or- 
ganization very nearly three years 
ago, represents about 80 per cent 
of the industry; that is to say, 
mills making about 80 per cent of 
the tonnage of book paper report 
to this bureau. My figures there- 
fore represent actual conditions 
only with reference to the 80 per 
cent; but in order to give you a 
more comprehensive view of the 
whole situation, I have estimated 
the operations of the mills which 
are not included in the bureau, 
feeling it safe to figure that the 


operating conditions of those mills 
were practically the same as in 


the others. The variation in any 
event cannot be considerable, so 
that the figures that I have of the 
entire industry, while in part es- 
timated, are approximately cor- 
rect. 


THE INCREASED PRODUCTION, AND 


WHERE IT WENT 


During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, the book-paper 
mills in the United States pro- 
duced in round numbers 697,000 
short tons, and let it be under- 
stood that hereafter when I speak 
of tons I always mean short tons 
of 2,000 pounds. The same mills 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, produced 776,000 tons, 
an increase of 79,000 tons. Not 
only was this extra production of 
79,000 tons available for the mar- 
ket, but the stocks of paper on 
hand at the mills within that year 
were reduced 25,000 tons, which 
added, means a total increase of 
104,000 tons for the market over 
the year next preceding. 

Now you want to know, of 
course, what became of this extra 
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paper tonnage. It has been sug 
gested by some who were not 
familiar with the situation that 
the temptation to supply the de- 
mand of foreign countries was so 
great as to induce the manufac- 
turers to overlook the needs of 
the American consumer and send 
not only his increased production 
abroad, but likewise to export ad- 
ditional paper, leaving the local 
supply less than it formerly was. 
The facts are these: 

The exportation of book paper 
from the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
amounted in round numbers to 
21,000 tons more than for the year 
next preceding. These figures are 
taken from the Government re- 
ports. Therefore, if increased pro- 
duction and_ reduced — stocks 
amounted to 104,000 tons, and ex- 
ports increased only 21,000 tons, 
the domestic market was supplied 
for its own use 83,000 tons more 
for the last year’s consumption 
than for the former year. 

That it was consumed goes with- 
out saying, which demonstrated 
what I have already stated—that 
local consumption has enormously 
increased. Mark you also that 
these figures do not take into ac- 
count the reduction of stocks on 
hand with the jobbers or publish- 
ers. It is my opinion that if this 
loss were also estimated the in- 
creased consumption in the United 
States would amount to something 
like 100,000 tons. 

I would also call your attention 
to the fact that this last fiscal 
year in which the increased pro- 
duction is noted began with : the 
first of July, 1915, whereas the 
demand did not make itself ma- 
terially felt until toward the close 
of 1915, some four or five months 
later, so that the average increase 
for that fiscal year was not equal 
to production and consumption, as 
we have had it in recent months. 

Why, you ask, is more paper 
consumed than formerly? This 
question you can answer as read- 
ily as I. The fact is that people 
are busy and paper consumption 
always increases with increased 
business. 

It may occur to you to inquire 
why at the prices now offered the 
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And Now— 
John Galsworthy 
In Cosmopolitan 


Galsworthy, who wrote “Justice,” the dramatic sen- 
sation of New York’s winter:dramatic season— 


Galsworthy, who wrote “The Dark Flower,” the 
novel that in style, imagery and power amazed two 
continents— 


He begins a tremendous new novel, “Beyond,” in 
November Cosmopolitan. 


Into the circle that already numbers Tarkington, 
Chambers, Morris; Ade, Merwin, London, Reeve, 
Johnson, Chester, Van Loan, Roberts, Kaufman, 
Train, Beach, Masters, Maeterlinck and Shaw there 
comes one more great figure. 


The acquisition of Mr. Galsworthy represents just 
one more striking instance of Cosmopolitan’s policy 
—to spare no effort to get and to print in Cosmopoli- 
tan not only that which is best, but that which is uni- 
versally recognized as the best. 


Is it any wonder that those people who recognize 
the best prove their appreciation of the high standard 
of Cosmopolitan by giving it over a million circu- 
lation and making it the premier magazine of the 


world? 


If you didn’t get your copy of 
November Cosmopolitan, better get 
a copy right. away. 

Cosmopolitan is always sold out a 
few days after publication. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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There Is An Expert 
Paper Man Near You 





In every important advertis- 
ing center you will find a 
Bermingham & Seaman office. 
The representatives there are 
men who know the “‘ins”’ and 
“‘outs’’ of the manufacture 
and proper uses of paper. 


No matter whether your re- 
quirements are for 5,000,000 
catalogues or 500 envelope 
stuffers you will receive the 
same painstaking attention. 


You will make no mistake 
when you turn your paper 
requirements over to 
Bermingham & Seaman. They 
are the exclusive agents for 
some of the biggest mills on 
the continent—they control 
vast sources of supply, and 
they know the meaning of 
service. That is why they are 
what they are—the fastest 
growing paper concern in the 
country. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
New York - Chicago 


St. Louis Buffalo Milwaukee 
Minneapolis. Detroit Philadelphia 
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mills are not producing and mar- 
keting more paper and relieving 
the situation with the presses. 
They are not doing so simply be- 
cause it is a physical impossibility, 
the impression of some to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I believe 
I am perfectly safe in saying that 
no industry has ever tried harder 
to supply the market demand than 
the paper manufacturers are now 
trying, and I think the figures 
will bear me out in the statement 
that this effort has not only been 
an earnest one, but likewise an 
efficient one. 

Not only during. the greater part 
of last year, but throughout a long 
period previously, the productive 
capacity of the American mills ex- 
ceeded the market requirements. 
There was not only idle equip- 
ment in the mills, but there being 
no necessity for forcing produc- 
tion, some mills apparently ac- 


quired the habit of loafing. They 
were not getting out their maxi- 
mum capacity because 
wanted it. 

With the increased demand the 
mills not only put all their equip- 


nobody 


ment into operation, but have 
brought it all to the highest pos- 
sible state of efficiency and have 
likewise managed to get the best 
possible results out of the opera- 
tions, which is shown by the in- 
creased tonnage put on the mar- 
ket in spite of the fact that no 
new mills were constructed or new 
machines added within the pe- 
riod considered; in other words, 
the increased production -was got- 
ten out of the old equipment with 
considerable money expended in 
adding to its efficiency. 


PRODUCTION 


It is beyond the limits of human 
expectation to accomplish more in 
the direction of increased produc- 
tion for the time being than has 
already been accomplished, which 
is fully demonstrated by the re- 
ports made to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. At the beginning of the 
last-mentioned fiscal year the book- 
paper mills in the United States 
were losing on the average about 
16 per cent of their time. In es- 
timating this percentage we do 
not consider the time which is un- 


UP TO CAPACITY 


avoidably lost on account of the 
interruption incident to regular 
and normal manufacture, such as 
changing orders, changing wires 
and felts, time lost by paper break- 
ing on the machines, and other 
items of that character. The 16 
per cent which we figure lost was 
the actual time which the mills 
might have been operated instead 
of what they were operated had 
they been supplied with business. 

About the first of Septembér of 
last year the demand began to in- 
crease and so continued up to the 
present time. The mills at the 
same time of course increased 
their operations with the demand 
until the maximum was reached, 
since which time there has been 
no falling back that could be 
avoided. Since the first of March 
of the current year the book-paper 
mills in the East have run 97 per 
cent of the time continuously. That 
is to say, counting twenty-four 
hours to the working day and six 
days to the week, they have on an 
average lost but 3 per cent of the 
actual time, which loss is accounted 
for by accidents requiring repairs, 
shortage of supplies, transporta- 
tion difficulties, labor troubles and 
other things too numerous to men- 
tion. Ordinarily an industry which 
operates 90 per cent of its capac- 
ity in prosperous times is thought 
to be doing well. 

The Western mills, on account 
of strikes and floods, were pre- 
vented from making a record quite 
as good, but they lost not a min- 
ute that could be avoided. 

Not only has the record so far 
as time is concerned been excel- - 
lent, but the tonnage produced in- 
dicates the efficiency of equipment 
and management. The mills in 
previous years, when demand was 
slack, had not been able to dem- 
onstrate what they could actually 
do when forced. The ratings 
therefore have proven to have 
been low, but in spite of some re- 
visions of ratings, the average 
production throughout the last 
seven months has been above 100 
per cent of the ratings of all the 
mills and this in spite also of the 
further fact that some of the 
Western mills, those at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., were seriously inter- 
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rupted through floods and strikes. 

That the increase in consump- 
tion of book paper has been so 
considerable may be a matter of 
surprise to those of you who have 
not taken the pains to investigate 
the question. A number of pub- 
lishers have expressed to me a 
doubt that there had been any in- 
crease in demand, basing that con- 
clusion largely upon their own 
experience. The trouble is that 
most publishers of large period- 
icals overestimate their relative 
importance in the trade; appar- 
ently believing that the greater 
part of book paper is consumed 
by such establishments. Such is 
not the case. I do not have the 
exact figures at hand, but it is 
safe to say that more than 50 
per cent of the book paper goes to 
the small dealers and consumers 
and not to the big periodicals, and 
it is in this diversified and special 
use of paper that there has been 
the greatest increase in consump- 
tion. 

The question is sometimes asked 
what the manufacturers are doing 
to meet this increased demand and 
why they were not prepared for 
it when it came. There was in- 
deed no reason why they should 
be prepared, but many reasons to 
the contrary. In the first place, 
the paper-maker did not know it 
was coming any more than any- 
one else knew. He did not have 
the gift of prophecy by which to 
forecast the great European war, 
nor did he know of the tremen- 
dous increase in domestic busi- 
ness, whatever the cause may be, 
which is prevalent. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED TARIFF 


For years his equipment had 
been more‘*than equal to the de- 
mand and there was nothing to 
indicate a necessity for better 


preparation. Moreover, every- 
thing which has been done by our 
public officials and by federal leg- 
islation in recent years has di- 
rectly discouraged the further in- 
vestment of money in paper-pro- 
ducing equipment in the United 
States. The daily press demanded 
such policy and its voice was 
heard. We were told by the press 
that this country could not take 
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care of the trade properly in the 
future and that the market must 
be broadened by giving them the 
opportunity to buy elsewhere. 
That opportunity was given and 
all the paper-producing countries 
of the world were invited to enter 
and occupy the American mart. 
The result has been that in re- 
cent years new mills have not 
been constructed nor new ma- 
chines added to any extent. A 
great deal of money has been 
spent in bringing existing equip- 
ment up to the highest standard 
of efficiency that it might survive 
the sharp competition of foreign 
producers. Inasmuch as the trade 
was looking elsewhere for its sup- 
ply, the increase in equipment 
has been elsewhere. 

Illustrating just what has hap- 

pened, I am quoting you from 
a letter recently written by th 
editor and publisher of the Na- 
tional Republican, a paper printed 
in Muncie, Ind., and addressed 
to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. In discussing 
the paper situation this publisher 
says: 
“When the movement for free 
trade in paper was fostered by 
your organization under the Taft 
administration I wrote your presi- 
dent, Mr. Ridder, that I consid- 
ered it unwise and unpatriotic for 
American newspapers to ask for 
privileges in the matter of tariff 
discrimination and that the ulti- 
mate effect of it would be to de- 
stroy the American print-paper 
industry,‘ submit American news- 
papers to the exactions of foreign 
combinations, and ultimately would 
increase the price of paper. 

“This has happened. The growth 
of the American print-paper in- 
dustry was arrested. The price 
of paper was never lowered ex- 
cept perhaps to some important 
newspapers by the Canadian man- 
ufacturers anxious for this legis- 
lation, the building of American 
paper-mills was stopped, millions 
of dollars of American money 
have gone to build up Canadian 
industry at the expense of Amer- 
ican industry. Canada recipro- 
cated by forbidding the exporta- 
tion of pulpwood from crown 
lands.” 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 16. Efficiency 


Efficiency is the ability to get maximum 
results at minimum cost—in money, time or 
effort. 

It is so rare a quality that the man who has 
it need fear no competition. 

Men waste more effort than they utilize 
in nearly every undertaking. Often ten 
times as much. 

They spend countless working hours on 
trifles, unworthy of their calibre. They have 
rfo schedules. They fritter time away. 

Rare is the man doing half what he could 
if he corrected this evil of waste. 

But advertising, probably, holds the palm 


for flagrant inefficiency. That it survives 
such prodigality shows its wondrous latent 
powers. 

Mark how few costly ads exhibit masterly 
salesmanship. How few carry conviction. 
Or could ever lead to action or decision. 


A $25-a-week salesman would lose his job 
if he attempted like methods in person. 

Too many ad-writers think of men in 
masses. They scatter words like grass seed. 

Aim at an individual—a typical possible 
customer. Address that man as you would 
talk in person. 

Seek to accomplish action. 

How many of your ads could measure up 
to that essential standard ? 


This is the sixteenth of a series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas. . If you desire the set in card form, address 
Lord & ‘Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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This sums up the situation, and 
I submit that having declared the 
desire to procure their require- 
ments from foreign sources, it is 
not fair now to blame the Ameri- 
can producer for his inability to 
supply the demand when these 
foreign sources fail. 

This statement is made without 
intending that it should have any 
political significance, for, so far 
as the paper industry is concerned, 
it has received the same kind of 
treatment from both parties and is 
under no obligation to either for 
favors. 

But what are the manufacturers 
doing to meet the future demand? 
What can they do prudently? In 
the first place, it requires a long 
time under ordinary conditions to 
build and equip a paper-mill or 
even to add a paper-machine. Now 
it is impossible to procure such 
equipment in any reasonable time 
or at any reasonable price. To 
enlarge a mill at this time means 
paying double for expensive ma- 
chinery, without any guarantee of 
its delivery within less than a 


year, and without any assurance 
whatever that there will be need 
for it when delivered. These ab- 
normal conditions cannot and will 


not always last. The productive 
capacity of the American mills 
exceeded the demand before the 
European war began and will 
probaby exceed it again when that 
war ends, without increasing the 
number of plants or enlarging the 
old ones. Why then should any- 
one invest money upon an out- 
look so unpromising as to return? 


WHY PRICES HAVE ADVANCED 


When we come to discuss the 
present prices at which book papers 
are selling, there is nothing defi- 
nite which I can state more than 
you already know, but there are 
some things to which I would call 
your attention. 

The prices which we hear quoted 
and upon which the public bases 
its belief that all the paper manu- 
facturers are fast getting rich, 
apply only to spot sales. It is my 
opinion that fully one- -half of the 
book paper going to the trade to- 
day is being delivered under con- 
tracts made last year when prices 


were at the minimum, and at a rate 
considerably less than that which 
could be obtained for the mate- 
rials used in the manufacture. 
Therefore the average returns for 
paper to-day do not begin to be 
what they might be made to ap- 
pear from quoting the highest 
prices at which spot sales are be- 
ing made. And in addition to that 
the larger part of the paper which 
is being sold and which was not 
formerly contracted for is not go- 
ing at those rates of which we 
hear much talk. 

I do not know what the market 
price of paper is to-day. I do 
not believe anyone knows, because 
it is so variable. Neither do | 
know the cost of production ex- 
cept in the general way that must 
appear to everybody that this cost 
is enormously increased. Practi- 
cally everything entering into the 
manufacture of paper has ad- 
vanced by leaps and‘ bounds, and 
so has the labor which is used in 
the manufacture, so that basing 
sales entirely on cost of manufac- 
ture would mean a big increase in 
the price of paper. But I do not 
pretend to declare that the in- 
creased price of paper is meas- 
ured by the increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

There seems to be a feeling 
among publishers particularly that 
any increase in the price of paper 
to-day over what it was twelve 
or eighteen months ago should in 
any event be limited to the actual 
increase in the cost of produc- 
tion; and it is even declared by 
some that for the sake of making 
it as easy as possible on the con- 
sumer, the manufacturer should 
bear a part of the increased pro- 
duction cost without passing it 
on to the buyer. 

In the first place, it does not 
follow that under the ordinary 
rules of either ethics or commerce 
the market price of a commodity 
should never advance more than 
the increase in cost of manufac- 
ture. This might be true if it 
were first of all agreed that the 
producer is entitled to ask and 
permitted to receive a price for his 
goods which will at all times and 
under all circumstances guaran- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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1s a much abused word. 
To three manufacturers 


of established standing 


be pleased to explain the 


Corman-Cheltenham in- 


terpretation of the word 
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From the Smallest to the Largest 


Or How Successful Farming Protects 
the User of Small Space 





No matter what the space. 
every advertisement placed in 
Successful Farming gets th: 
same careful attention from 
readers. 

Practically every advertise- 
ment, no matter how small, is 

‘next to reading ~ matter. 

‘ Every advertisement, no mat 

ter: how small, is given care- 

_ ful tonsideration in the 
make-up of the paper. 

In. every issue of Successful 
Farming are ‘ta be found 
small space advertisers who 
“have: been advertising stead- 

~ly..and ‘reaping, big returns 
formyeats. Glance , through 
the pages" Qinvany issue, pote 
the pagé” make“uj> that 
pa tects the smaller aavertis\ | 
- - ment. 


On the page of smallvadVgis 








Reproduction of a ees small poultry tisements shown above?s one 


advertisements in t bruary 1916 issue 
of Successful Farming. from the H. M. Jones” “Poul-# 


try Company. They § say; 

“We have been using Success-" 
ful Farming for years. From a five-line advertisement we frequently 
get several hundred inquiries in a little over a month’s time. Success- 
ful Farming continues to bring inquiries each season for several months 
after we haye stopped advertising. It usually leads our list in cost 
per el and is considered by us—as you call it—the ‘backbone’ of 
our list.” 

Now look at the double page advertisement used by the M. M. 
Johnson Company, who are in another branch of the poultry industry. 
This is the third successive double page advertisement which the M. M. 
Johnson Company have used in February issues of Successful 
Farming. They have come to look upon the center spread in a February 
issue of Successful Farming as their particular property. They too 
consider it the “backbone” of their annual campaigns. 

We have had the pleasure of telling the story of the M. M. Johnson 
Company incubator success in previous advertisements. They have 
built up a million dollar incubator business, the bulk of which is done 
in the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country. The foundation 
of their business from the beginning has been farm paper advertising. 

Honest dealing, personality in business, a good honest incubator, 
persistent advertising and, of course, the use of Successful Farming, 
have placed them at the top notch of the incubator world. 

These are but two striking examples proving that for small aad large 
advertisers alike, even in the same industry, Successful Farming gives 
equally satisfactory merchandising efficiency in the Great Wealth Pro- 
ducing Heart of the Country. 

There are times when an advertiser does not wish to use large 
space. There are businesses the circumstances of which will not permit 
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ful Farming. S 
The logic of the large advertise 

general influence on the buying public, 
seeking general publicity; or to secure 
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profitable in the long run. Some advertise 
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pus importance. 
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Over 2500 answers in only 
five days from this car-card 


page in Ihe New York Tribune 


A striking instance of intensified newspaper reader response! 


Over 214% of The Tribune's circulation replied to this group advertise- 
ment of The Sunday Graphic Card Contest—and each answer carried a 
letter of not less than 200 words: on “Why Advertising Interests Me.” 


The replies? Live, personal, clever, intelligent to a marked degree, most 
. of them typewritten—the kind of letters that prove a quality circulation. 


Tribune readers—100,000 of them—have been educated to look on ad- 
vertising in general as news and on Tribune guaranteed advertising in 
particular as absolutely trustworthy news. They represent a prosperous, 
super-intelligent audience that reads advertisements, believes advertise- 
ments and buys through advertisements. 


National advertisers find that it pays and pays well to talk to this high- 
confidence Tribune buying audience. 


TRIBUNE SERVICE 
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tee a reasonable profit in return 
for his investment and diligence, 
basing each profit upon the vary- 
ing cost of the article-he manu- 
factures, In other words, the limi- 
tation of a profit might be en- 
tirely reasonable and just if its 
procurement is continuous and un- 
failing. The dividend, if limited, 
should likewise be guaranteed. It 
is not fair to fix a maximum re- 
turn without at the same time 
fixing a minimum, for if there are 
violent fluctuations in one direc- 
tion, it requires like fluctuations 
in the other to equalize the situa- 
tion. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND CONTROL PRICE 


When men invest a_ large 
amount of money in an industrial 
enterprise, it is in most cases so 
invested not with reference to 
what may be accomplished in any 
particular year, or even a short 
term of years, but solely with re- 
spect to the results of continuous 
operation over a long period of 
time; therefore, the average con- 
dition is the one upon which the 
prudent man must figure. In man- 
ufacture, as in everything else, the 
high tides must take care of the 
low tides. The prosperous seasons 
must provide a reserve for the 
dull times. 

This is a well-recognized prin- 
ciple in all commercial life. It 
matters not how prosperous and 
promising conditions may be, the 
Federal laws require national 
banks to carry a reserve to meet 
depressions which will most sure- 
ly come in time. It is because 
men do not expect to be able every 
day of their lives to enjoy an in- 
come sufficient to meet their re- 
quirements that they deposit their 
surplus in savings banks, insur- 
ance or other investments as a 
safeguard against the time of 
trouble. We ought to make more 
hay while the sun shines than we 
consume, because we may need 
some hay when it rains. It is 
the same with business. If a man- 
ufacturer is not permitted to 
make some money in a prosper- 
ous year, from what source will 
he procure the necessary funds 
to tide him over the disasters of 
other seasons? 


It must not be forgotten that 
year after year paper manufac- 
turers have been selling their prod- 
uct at an unreasonably low price. 
Indeed, they have had no voice 
in determining that price; it has 
been limited to what they could 
get. If, then, the producer must 
sell at what he can get when the 
price gives him little or no profit, 
why should he not sell at what 
he can get when he is able to re- 
coup some of his losses? 

There is no reason in the world, 
though some people seem to think 
so, why the paper business could 
not be regulated by the same eco- 


nomic and commercial regulations 


that control any other legitimate 
business which is of a private 
nature. Public utilities and cer- 
tain other enterprises which enjoy 
special privileges conferred by the 
Government are of course sub- 
ject more or less to statutory regu- 
lations in the fixing of prices, and 
when men invest in the stocks of 
public corporations they under- 
stand very well at the time what 
the restrictions are. It is not so 
with private enterprise,‘ which 
asks no favors of the Govern- 
ment, such as the right of eminent 
domain. With these private en- 
terprises the law of supply and 
demand is the natural and abiding 
price-regulator and that law is 
no respecter of persons or profits. 
When there is overproduction the 
manufacturer must suffer the loss. 
When there is scant supply , he 
may perhaps make up that loss. 

For the reason that business 
fluctuates from prosperity to dull- 
ness, and because it will always be 
so, it is not fair, therefore, to con- 
tend that when demand exceeds 
supply the price of a commodity 
should be limited to cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit. 
if at the same time such manu- 
facturers are not permitted to 
have cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit when supply ex- 
ceeds demand. Economic laws and 
regulations must not be suspended 
and modified to meet a temporary 
situation. It is only by their uni- 
versal application year after year 
that justice is done to all by the 
law of averages. 

When some months ago a con- 
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siderable portion of the paper- 
manufacturing equipment in this 
country was idle and all available 
space at the mills and in ware- 
houses was filled with the unsold 
overproduction, we did not hear 
of any consumer suggesting that 
the price of paper should be fixed 
by adding a reasonable profit to 
the cost of production. When a 
price was quoted to a prospective 
purchaser it was usually met with 
the reply that the same paper could 
be obtained elsewhere for less 
money, which reduction the man- 
ufacturer was obliged to meet or 
lose the order. No one then 
thought of challenging the right 
of the consumer to get his paper 
where it would cost him least. The 
same right forever remains to the 
buyer of paper or anything else. 
Why, then, should not the manu- 
facturer have the corresponding 
right to sell his paper where he 
can get the most for it? 

Some of us remember very well 
that a few years ago when the 
paper situation was looked after 
by the late John Norris, in behalf 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, he contended 
that, the value of an article of 
commerce was determined by what 
people were willing.to give for it. 
He insisted that the paper manu- 
facturer was entitled to charge for 
his product the price at which it 
would sell at public auction, and 
no more. To illustrate his theory, 
he did actually on one or two oc- 
casions make sale of some news- 
print at public auction; this at a 
time when the market was over- 
supplied and no one particularly 
anxious to bid. The sale, of 
course, was made at a low price 
and he made diligent use of those 
occurrences when testifying be- 
fore the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Washington, which was 
then considering a revision of the 
tariff. Moreover, a great many of 
the newspapers heartily approved 
the principle for which Mr. Norris 
contended and supported him in 
the presentation of his case. 

If the fixing of selling price by 
auction was the right principle 
five or six years ago it must be 
to-day. Now what would hap- 
pen if the.paper produced in this 
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country weré disposed of in that 
manner? In the first place, there 
would be an immense increase in 
the tonnage exported. Generally 
speaking, the paper famine is much 
more acute in other countries than 
it is in the United States, and 
foreign buyers are much more 
ready to advance the price than 
domestic consumers. Orders are 
being received every day from ex- 
porters accompanied with offers 
of most tempting figures. Many 
orders indeed are sent in stipulat- 
ing only the delivery of the paper 
and leaving the price to be fixed 
by the manufacturer. Most of 
these, though so inviting, are re- 
jected for the reason that Ameri- 
can manufacturers as a rule are 
inclined to take care of the home 
trade in preference to the foreign, 
and are for that reason selling 
their product to domestic con- 
sumers for less money than they 
could get abroad. If it were the 
practice to sell to the highest bid- 
der there would be.a great deal 
more complaint of paper famine 
than there is now. 

Manufacturers, indeed, are not 
fixing any price to-day as a rule. 
They are not offering their product 
for sale. On the other hand, more 
requests for paper are voluntarily 
made of them than they can meet. 
The prices at which such paper as 
is not already covered by contract 
is being sold and which we hear 
quoted are simply the prices con- 
sumers are offering and perfectly 
willing to pay. 

The present unusual. situation 
cannot always last. If for the 
time being the American manu- 
facturer of paper is able to make 
up somewhat for his loss of profits 
in past years of depression, or 
even to lay aside a reserve to 
meet the market decline which will 
surely confront him in the future. 
it is only fair and right that he 
should be permitted to do so. It 
matters not how much out of pro- 
portion the present return on in- 
vestment may seem to be, if in- 
deed there is any reason for such 
appearance, he has for so long 
been in the throes of a slump 
that in the end his financial 
batting average will not be above 
normal. 
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There is a new, sure, keen, quick marketing 
force available today. In the great, active 
city of NEW ORLEANS it is best typified 
by the advertising columns of THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM. 


The Old French Market, One of New Orleans’ Historical Institutions. 


Time was when the people | these tests. Its leading cir- 





went to the MARKET. Now 
the MARKET goes to the 
people, seeks them. out in 
their homes, and so well in- 
forms them of the goods, 
creates the demand or fixes 
the choice, so nearly actually 
sells them, that order and 
delivery naturally follow. 


The modern _ newspaper 
which best serves in this 
salesmanship way is the one 
which has earned and se- 
cured an entre to the greater 
number of representative 
homes in its territory, and 
the contents of which, in a 
news, editorial, and adver- 
tising way, are accepted with 
the greatest degree of confi- 
dence by its readers. 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM successfully passes 





culation, over 50,000 Daily 
and over 70,000 Sunday, and 
growing steadily, is an em- 
phatic vote of popular ap- 
proval. 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM’S rigidly enforced 
rules of advertising censor- 
ship by which the offensive, 
the fraudulent, and even the 
questionable are barred from 
its columns have built an .un- 
paralleled reader-confidence. 


As a newspaper it has 
earned an enviable reputa- 
tion for completeness and 
accuracy. Editorially THE 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM is 
alert, aggressive, and far- 
seeing in the public’s behalf. 


Even its best “enemies” ad- 
mit that. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


James M. THOMSON a 
Publisher 

ARTHUR G. NEWMYER 

Business Manager 


Tue Joun Bupp CoMPaANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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Prominent Advertisers in 
Magazine Research 


Will Unite in a Study of Maga- 
zine Circulation in the Field— 
Investigation Is Under Direction 
of R. O. Eastman, Who Con- 
ducted Similar Work Three 
Years Ago 


NATIONAL advertisers, up- 
wards of sixty -in number, 
have joined in a magazine-adver- 
tising research, which will be con- 
ducted with the co-operation of 
an advisory committee of the As- 
sociation of National Advertis- 
ers. The investigation will be 
made under the direction of R. 
O. Eastman, of Cleveland, who 
was responsible for a somewhat 
similar inquiry conducted three 
years ago, when!he was advertis- 
ing manager of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. 
Ralph S. Fidler has been engaged 
as manager. The present under- 
taking is co-operative in nature, 
Mr. Eastman giving his time to it 
without monetary profit. 

The object of the research, as 
stated by one subscriber, is “to 
secure an accurate cross-section 
of magazine circulation; the read- 
er viewpoint toward the respective 
magazines, and the conditions 
under which the various publica- 
tions were introduced into each 
of 25,000 typical homes.” 

The field work, it is expected, 
will be commenced within six 
weeks. The data to be secured 
by investigators will be presented 
in the form of a printed question- 
naire. 

The following is the list of sub- 
scribers : 

Armstrong Cork Co., Addresso- 
sraph Co., Buffalo Specialty Co., 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
[he Beaver Board Companies, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Bauer 
& Black, The B. V. D. Company, 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Colgate 
& Co., Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery 
Co., Corticelli Silk Mills, Cali- 
ornia. Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Cudahy Packing Co. Corona 
Typewriter Co., The Cleveland 
‘oundry Co., Cheney Brothers, 
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Carnation Milk Products Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., General Electric. Co., 
Glidden Varnish Co., Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Hudson Motor Car Co., In- 
ternational Silver Co., Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. B. J. Johnson 
Soap Co., The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Lowe Broth- 
ers Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
I. W. Lyon & Sons, Maxwell Mo- 
tor Co., Gerhard Mennen Chemi- 
cal Co., Minute Tapioca Co., Na- 
tional Lamp Works, Northwest- 
ern Knitting Co., Nestle’s Food 
Co., Oakland Chemical Co., 
Oneida Community, Ltd., Oliver 
Typewriter Co., Procter & Gam- 
ble, Packard Motor Car Co., 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
Phoenix Knitting Works, Pom- 
peiian Mfg. Co, Robbins & 
Myers Co., Schieffelin & Co., 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
United States Rubber Co.. Wm. 
Underwood Co., Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., The White Co., 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

The advisory committee of the 
A. N. A. is composed of Tim 
Thrift, American Multigraph 
Sales Company; N. H. Boynton, 
National Lamp Works and W. 
W. Wheeler, Pompeiian Manu- 
facturing Company. 


To Help in “Pyralin” 
Campaign 
Albert Russell Kneale, formerly with 
Henry Likly & Company and the Roch- 
ester Post Express, has been made as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Du 
Pont Arlington Company, New York 
City, maker of “Pyralin products.” 


Goodrich Renews Contract 


The B. F. Goodrich Company -has 
placed its advertising for next year with 
the Mahin Advertising Company. This 
is the fifth consecutive year that agency 
has handled the Goodrich account. 


Cleveland Agency Incorporated 


_ The advertising business conducted 
in Cleveland under the name of. George 
E. Lees has been incorporated as The 
Lees Company. 





Copy That Appeals to the 
Emotions 


A Person’s Feelings Are Powerful in Levering Him Toward a Purchase— 
How Some Copy Has Been Written to Bring This About 


By Newton 


[N this day of the Great God 
Comfort, the emotions are the 
real purchasing agents. There is 
far more selling wallop in the ap- 
peal to the feelings than in the 
appeal to. reason. 

The copy-writer may dip his 
pen into the ink-well of logic and 
set forth one thousand and one 
steel-girt, rock-ribbed reasons 
why you should buy his partic- 
ular motor-car, fire-extinguisher, 
talking-machine, shaving-cream or 
pipe tobacco, and yet not score 
enough sales to pay for the space 
required to print them in a cut- 
rate medium. 

But let him convey to you how 
it feels to ride in the motor-car, 
how it feels to live under the ben- 
efi.ent shelter of the wing of his 
fire-extinguisher, how it feels to 
hear the voice of this or that 
tenor drawn from the disc, how it 
feels to shave with his lather, how 
it feels to light a pipe filled with 
his tobacco—and the merchandise 
begins to move, and move fast. 

The reason for this is as sim- 
ple as the traditional Simon, and 
as old as the eternal hills. To 
make a man buy goods is to make 
him act. And the man of action 
is the man of feeling. Back of 
war are the twin emotions of 
patriotism and hate. The more 
eager the action, the more glow 
to the feeling that prompts it. 

Pouget and Sorrel, the great 
labor leaders who inspired the 
creed of Syndicalism, or “direct 
action,” proceeded from the angle 
that only a fervent and organized 
feeling of hostility toward the 
capitalist class could ever make a 
strike of workingmen great and 
successful. The stronger any feel- 
ing, the more surely it will sim- 
mer up into the chemical change 
of action. Look at the mourners’ 
bench at the camp-meeting. Be- 
hold the landslides at the polls 


that follow political campaigns in. 
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which feeling ran both deep and 
high. 

A clerk may stick in his rut fo: 
years. At last something happen: 
to make him get out of it. Ko- 
pecks to crullers, he was lifted 
out of it by the crane of his emo- 
tions. Maybe he was stirred: to 
action by falling in love. Maybe 
by getting awfully mad at a fel- 
low worker whom he has rubbed 
elbows with for years. 

Feelings, in short, must have 
been stirred before you can get 
action, whether the action be a 
mobilization, a conversion, an 
elopement, or a purchase of ad- 
vertised goods. 


COPY MAKES IMAGINARY DEMON- 
STRATION 


In business the one biggest and 
most potent selling punch is the 
demonstration. And a demonstra- 
tion is nothing more or less than 
a material appeal to the senses 
and the feelings. In other words, 
a demonstration is the act of im- 
pressing upon the prospect a 
sense of the thing’s performance. 

The best advertising copy, to 
my mind, is the copy that comes 
nearest to producing the impres- 
sion of an actual’ demonstration. 
Every merchant knows that the 
demonstration ¢s the shortest pos- 
sible cut to the dotted line, and 
that sales are piled up by means 
of the demonstration, whether the 
article for sale is a six-thousand- 
dollar motor-car or a six-cent can 
of talcum powder. 

This is exactly why copy-writers 
are trying harder and harder to 
produce copy that creates a vivid 
illusion of the article’s perform- 
ance, and that conveys an idea of 
the feelings it produces and the 
sensations it causes. This is es- 
pecially and primarily true of 
those who are producing copy on 
so-called comfort articles. And 
these, by the way, comprise a vast 
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Making Allies of 


kK business is being done 
in Canada, 
mainly to amazing national prosper- 


by -:retailers 


Canadian 
Retailers 


due 


ity and the abundance of spending money possessed by the average 


family. 


Every man, woman, and child in Canada has an average of $100.00 in 
sac Banks—a per capita wealth many times greater than that of the 


United States. 


Retailers themselves are bulky factors in the present conditions of trade in 


Canada. é 
have bred a shopping habit that spells 
classes of trade are thorough readers o 


By their own aggressiveness as merchants they speed up demand and 
peeey: These retailers in at least six 


MacLean’s Retailers’ Newspapers 


The Canadian Grocer 
Dry Goods Review 
Bookseller & Stutioner 


Hardware & Metal 


Men’s Wear Review 
The Sanitary Engineer 


and if your product is distributed through the retailers served by these 


six newspapers then 
vating his favor an 
class paper. 


ou can attract, win and hold the retailer by culti- 
co-operation by faithful advertising in his elect 


These Retailers’ Newspapers have been and are a tremendous force in informing, 
guiding and stimulating Canadian retailers. 
They have made them astute buyers, keen salesmen and friendly to 
branded and advertised goods; have led them to be better business men- 


—better stock-keepers, 


better collectors of accounts, 


better window- 


dressers, better newspaper advertisers; and to build and fit out better 


stores. 


All these six retailers’ newspapers are National in the extent of their circulations 
and all are most highly regarded by retailers, manufacturers and jobbers. Not 


one of these newspapers is an organ. 
An Advertiser using a Maclean re- 
tailers’ newspaper addresses the cream 
of his retailer prospects—up to as 
high as 90% of his entire Canadian 
list. 

This work of effective solicitation can 
be carried on at very moderate per in- 
sertion cost, ranging from $19 to $30 
a page (minimum rates). 


Type page in each publication measures 
3 columns x 2% x 10 inches. 

The subscription price of these six 
newspapers ranges from $1.00 to $3.00 
a year. Subscribers pay cash and full 
price. Premiums are not used. 
Circulation is procured and held by 
ceaseless canvassing by a permanent 
salaried soliciting staff and by mail cam- 
paigns. 





POSEIVELY you can introduce a new line to the jobbing and 
retail trade of Canada quickly and successfully through the right 
MacLean business newspaper; and you can Spee jobbers and retailers in hearty 


alliance with you at a saving of man-time an 


money by carrying on in the right 


MacLean medium a faithfully maintained advertising campaign. 
Write for any special information desired. 


MacLean’s Fourteen Publications 


Grouped according to class are as follows: 


Six Retailers’ Newspapers 
The Canadian Grocer 
Hardware & Metal 
Dry Goods Review 
Men’s Wear Review 
Bookseller & Stationer 
The Sanitary Engineer 
One Commercial Newspaper 
The Financial Post of Canada 


Five Technical Mediums 


Canadian Machinery 

The Power House 

The Canadian Foundryman 
Marine Engineering in Canada 
Printer & Publisher 


Two Magazines 


MacLean’s Magazine | 
The Farmer’s Magazine 


Copies and advertising rates on application 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and London, Eng. 
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GooD WILL is astate 
of mind. 

You can tell a truth so 
that it creates antagonism 
or develops friendship. 

The truth is the same in 





each case. 


The manner of telling it 


| 
| 
| 


makes the difference. 
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For over twenty years | 
have successfully helped 
manufacturers secure a 
preference for the goods 
they make through care- 
fully planned advertising. 

If I have no customer 
now whose interest con- 
flicts with yours, you can 
use my knowledge and 
organization. 

Let me send you: 
“How Good Will Can be 
Commerctally Appraised” 
reprinted from July Ad- 
vertising & Selling. 

My telephone is Bryant 1622. 


John Lee Mahin 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 


ee 
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bulk of all merchandise that is be- 
ing advertised today. 

In writing my own copy, my 
effort has consistently and per- 
sistently been to. make it appeal 
to the feelings as well as merely 
to the logic. For always, in the 
back of my head, is the conviction 
that the emotions are the real pur- 
chasing agents. And I have found 
this slant. to be equally as effec- 
tive and fundamentally as sound 
when applied to any one of as 
widely varied a group of articles 
as motor-cars, fire-extinguishers, 















nographs, shaving-cream, talcum 
powder, pipe tobacco, or chewing- 
gum. 







MENNEN’S EMOTIONAL APPEAL 
ANALYZED 






Take, for example, shaving- 
cream. It would be obviously im- 
possible to go very deeply into the 
question of its chemical superior- 
ity over other shaving-soaps. A 
strict analysis of why one shav- 
ing-soap is better than others 
would have to be a_ scientific 
treatise. This is the last thing 
that a popular advertisement 
should be, and would be neither 
interesting nor intelligible to any- 
one but an expert on the compo- 
sition of soaps. 

Remains, then, the one vital, 
result-getting alternative—the ap- 
peal to the feelings. That is why 
the emotional appeal looms big in 
every piece of Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream copy. The ruling motif of 
this copy is the contention that the 
Mennen lather makes shaving less 
of a nuisance. It addresses itself, 
both by direction and indirection, 
to the emotional side of human 
nature. It stirs up memories of 
uncomfortable and unpleasant 
shaves that its readers have suf- 
fered in years gone by. : 

Having called back to mind the 
more or less unpleasant memories 
of unsatisfactory shaves, some 
such statement as this is driven 
home: “Mennen’s is without those 
little stilettos of free caustic that 
make shaving a torture.” Again— 
“Most men are shave-conscious 
because the daily .shave makes 
their faces burn, smart, fret, and 
sulk.” But—“Mennen’s leaves the 
skin soft, cool, and refreshed. 
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motor-horns, Ford starters, pho-’ 
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There is not a bite or smart in a 
tube of it.” 

Again, the feelings of pride and 
of safety are appealed to. Thus— 
“Mennen’s is the safety shaving- 
cream. The instant response of 
its rich, copious, satin-smooth 
lather greatly reduces the danger 
of cutting yourself.” Or—“It 
soothes and grooms the face and 
nerves—gets you ready for the 
most proficient performance of 
each day’s job.” And—“Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream takes the sulk off 
the face.” 

Always the appeal to the feel- 
ings. Always the effort to make 
the reader feel the sensations of 
an actual demonstration. 

The same approach has been 
successfully adopted with a se- 
ries of Mennen Talcum Powder 
advertisements. One depicts the 
relief it brought to a woman mis- 
sionary on long walks on the sun- 
baked trails of Korea; and con- 
tinues, in substance, to emphasize 
the fact that Mennen’s talcum re- 
storeth the sole of the tired and 
footsore jn many walks of life 
everywhere. 

Another presented a swift, rath- 
er nervously treated narrative of 
a mother who was _ suddenly 
startled by the cries of her child. 
The latter had just been severely 
burnt. The mother made a tem- 
porary poultice with Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Powder, which 
furnished relief until medical at- 
tention could be procured. Again 
a sharp emotional appeal. 


A KLAXON AD THAT THRILLS THE 


READER 


Primal appeals to the emotions 
are firmly imbedded in a recent 
series of Klaxon horn advertise- 
ments. Unique uses of Klaxons 
were selected to rivet the attention 
of the reader and to stir his emo- 
tions. Note especially the one 
which began thus: 

_ “The decks are cleared for ac- 
tion. 

“Grey, cold, frowning figures 
emerge from the mists—the gun- 
boats of the enemy. 

“A puff of smoke from one of 
them—and a shell explodes to 


port. 
“The battle is on. 
“Gunners dart here and there, 
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quick and skillful at their tasks. 

“The commander on the bridge 
directs the battle without a shout. 

“He gives his orders by press- 
ing a button—which connects with 
Klaxon automobile horns on the 
firing-deck below.” 

Then comes the tie-up of the 
battle-scene and the every-day use 
of the Klaxon, worded thus: “The 
horn that can be heard in the din 
of battle can be heard in the noise 
and rush of street traffic.” The 
high-keyed emotional appeal is the 
one big, outstanding feature of 
this advertisement. Everything 
else is incidental, subordinated. 

Again we find the emotional ap- 
peal whacked strongly home in 
the copy headed: “Klaxons Guard 
Great Mills Against Holocaust.” 
Here is recited the manner in 
which seventy-six Klaxon horns 
are used to protect the employees 
of the largest thread mills in the 
world against flame. The Klaxon, 
we are told, is the only signal that 
the Department of Labor of New 
Jersey will allow to be installed 
in plants where the noise is se- 
vere. The appeal is frankly to 
man’s inherent and _ world-old 
dread of conflagration. 

Observe the frank appeal to 
the emotions in the following lead 
of a piece of copy in which I 
tried primarily to make vivid the 
feeling of a mother being caught 
with her children in a burning 
house: 

“Something ruddy tinged the 
gloom outside my door when I 
awoke. I smelt smoke. 

“I made a panicky jump for 
Baby in her crib, grabbed Bobs 
from her bed, and called fran- 
tically to Jimmy. 

“I sprang to the head of the 
stairs with the two children and 
took one wild look at the red pack 
of flames that had already cut off 
our escape. 

“Trapped! I’ll never forget the 
feeling as long as I live.” 

Four paragraphs of expensive 
space before the copy introduces 
any reference to the article adver- 
tised. Just a brutal assault upon 
the feelings. 

The appeal to the feelings is 
strong and telling in the vigorous 
copy being used by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
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ing Co. on the Westinghouse 
Toaster-Stove. The man who 
writes this copy has a fine knowl- 
edge of the feelings as purchas- 
ing agents and does his emotional 
copy with a fine verve. “Eight 
a. m. and the sun already blaz- 
ing,” he begins. “Just the kind 
of a morning to stay out of a hot 
kitchen. That’s when you fully 
realize the advantages: of cool 
cooking with a Westinghouse 
Toaster-Stove. No stand- 
ing over a hot range. . You 
can cook and still be comfortable 


‘in the hottest weather.” 


HOUSEWIVES’ WEARINESS. MAKES 
TELLING SENSE APPEAL 


The same copy-writer, in an 
other piece of copy, played telling. 
ly on the feelings of housewives 
in his excellent Frantz Premier 
vacuum - cleaner advertisement, 
headed “Her House in Order.” 
He contrasted the performance of 
the thing with the “old-fashioned 
cleaning days, with their weari- 
some chaos.” 

“A touch of the nearest light- 
button brings cleaning power,” he 
continued. “There is life! ; 
—more expert, more willing, more 
tireless than the best maid.” 

Humanizing the product with 
deft touches, he continued: “It will 
inhale the fine dust that lurks in 
tufted upholstery and mattresses. 
It revels in any and every 
It never grows weary—nor 
It passes 


task. 
does its user 
nimbly over the floor, and is lifted 
from place to place with no exer- 


tion. Its wages are reck- 
oned in pennies per day.” 

Again, in his Big Ben Copy, the 
same writer employs a clever ap- 
peal to the emotions. He here 
conveys the feelings of the hale 
and hearty milkman, who is up 
and at ’em at 2 a.m. “For the 
Cream of the Day” is the caption 
on a recent Big Ben advertise- 
ment in the Saturday Evening 
Post which furnishes a fine dis- 
play of a subtle appeal by indi- 
rection to the reader’s emotions. 
It begins: 

“Two a. m.—inky dark—that’s 
when Big Ben starts the milk- 
man’s day. 

“Out of bed like a boy on the 
Fourth—nudges Big Ben to 4 
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Why don’t you let your 
advertising manager 
earn his salary? 


Nothing of the sort. You forbid it. 


You picked him out because you wanted a specialist. Yes? 
Because you believed he had specialized on the point of 
view of the human beings whose point of view must be 
reached before you could do business with them. Yes? 
Because he had kept posted on the influence as well as 
the circulation of publications. Yes? Because he knew 
copy when he saw it and knew where to get it, and be- 
cause he was trained in typography and art work and 
plates. Yes? And because he knew how to get service 
from an advertising agency. Right? 


right. Then you start right in at nine o’clock and discount 
his opinion as to what’s in the back of the heads of your 
possible customers. Before ten o’clock you have arbi- 
trarily overruled his decisions as to the value of certain 
publications. Along about eleven o’clock you have picked 
out the one climax in a piece of copy and killed it because 
you “didn’t like it” and had the girl’s face in the picture 
made over to suit your own personal ideal. 


And before noon you have told him where he gets off when 
he tries to guide you in the selection of your advertising 
agency—and then you go out to lunch and your waiter 
gets the same sort of session. 


Why didn’t you hire a waiter instead of an advertising man- 
ager? You could get him a lot cheaper. 


Every advertising manager sooner or later becomes either a 
right arm to the business or a rubber stamp. You picked 
out your man because he was the right man. Let him 
earn his salary! 


Hanff-Metzger 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising Agents 


Jos. A. Hanff, President Geo. P. Metzger, Vice President 


95 Madison Ave., New York 
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hush—takes up the tune as he 
whistles to work. 

“You've heard that patter of 
nimble feet—the clink of bottles 
in the wire tray—the rattle of 
boxes, of cans and ice—the 
giddap—the wheels—the merry 
tune—all unmindful of the world 
at sleep. You’ve wondered. 

“Try Big Ben yourself a little 
earlier. See how he'll bring you 
the cream of the day—rich morn- 
ing hours that start you right and 
stretch out till night with min- 
utes a-plenty for every task. And 
you'll take up his tune and smile 
through the day.” 

Some recent motor-car copy 
rests its appeal primarily upon the 
effort to make the reader feel the 
sensation of riding in the car. 
Everything else is incidental and 
subordinated. Letters-patent, no 
matter how unusual or unique, are 
made to play second fiddle to per- 
formance. What will the car do? 
How does it feel to ride in it? 

This daring effort to make 
Chalmers copy as nearly as pos- 
sible the equivalent of an actual 
demonstration, got across, as they 
say in vaudeville. Sales jumped, 
I believe, something like 900 per 
cent. 

The first of these pieces of copy 

practically ignored all specifica- 
tions of the new line of cars, and 
even paid very little attention to 
the price-tag. The big effort of 
the writers of the copy was to 
stir the feelings, make the reader 
feel the sparkle of the car’s flight, 
the deft power of its adroit accel- 
eration, the spunk of its perform- 
ance. 

From “there’s lure in every 
line” to “her passion for perform- 
ance,” this copy makes its appeal 
to the emotions. 

“You give her gas—the gear en- 
gages—the battle with gravity is 
on,” began one piece of copy. 
“Picture flight as a dynamic strug- 
gle with the tugging, gripping, un- 
seen muscles of earth called grav- 
ity. Why and how does she win 
every contest with this invisible 
opponent with never a gasp or 
fret? The answer is 3400 r.p.m.” 
And the copy ends: “The un- 
dreamed-of sparkle of fox-foot 
hours over April highways awaits 
you. It’s right across the threshold 


of your nearest Chalmers dealer.” 
From first to last, the attempt is 
made to make the reader feel the 
flight of this car. 

If, in short, the copy-writer can 
make his prospect feel the need 
of an article, instead of making 
him merely think about his need 
of it, the copy is far more likely; 
to make sales. The summer long 
you know that you will need coa! 
in your bins against the coming 
winter. Yet most of us keep put- 
ting off and off the ordering of 
coal until the nip of autumnal 
frost makes us. feel the need of 
coal. And the copy that makes 
us buy coal the quickest is the 
copy that makes us feel the bite 
of cold. 


Butterick Dines Loud 


On September 28th the advertising 
department of The Butterick Publishing 
Company gave Theodore R. L. Loud 
a dinner at the Lotos Club. He was 
presented with a watch by his asso- 
ciates in the Butterick advertising de- 
partment. 

Mr. Loud recently resigned from the 
Butterick company to become _ vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
Limited. eorge Terrien takes his 
place with the Butterick company. 


Advertises an Embroidery 
Accessory 


Embroidery magazines will be used 
for the next few months to advertise 
the product of the Sew-on-o-Gram Sales 
Company, New York. This concern 
makes a padding material for use in 
embroidery. The campaign, while ad- 
dressed to consumers, also aims to in- 
crease the number of dealers. Sher- 
man & Bryan, Inc., New York, are 
conducting the advertising. 


Kansas City Changes 


C. L. Clarke, for the past eight 
months advertising manager of the 
Witte Engine Works, Kansas City, has 
joined the staff of the Ferry-Hanley- 
Schott Advertising Company, of the 
same city. 

Frank Orvis has left the copy depart- 
ment of the agency to succeed Mr. 
Clarke at the Witte works. 


“People’s Home  Journal’s” 
New Representative 


Charles B. Longyear has been ap- 
pointed to represent the People’s Home 
Journal in New England and New York 
City. He was formerly associated with 
the Abbott & Briggs Company. 
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Our growth rests 
on selling our 
clients wares to 
the public, 


“not ours to 


INCORPORATED 


Merchandising and 
Aiontiing 
Service 
e 


Now in THE PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
33d to 34th Street and Eighth Avenue ey Telephone Greeley 2510 
JUST ACROSS FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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“The Southern Market — How to 
Reach It” is the title of a compre- 
hensive little booklet, consisting of 
facts and figures about the purchas- 
ing power and newspapers of the 
Southern States. 


It fills a well defined necessity for 
authentic information about the 
Southern market, and is presented 
to national merchandisers and adver- 
tisers with the compliments of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 


Single copies of “The Southern 
Market—How to Reach It” may be 
obtained gratis, postpaid, if request is 
signed by anindividual. We specify 
this so that our limited supply will 
be sure to reach responsible parties. 


Address request to 
S. N. P, A. PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE 
1702 Candler Bldg. Atlanta, Ga, 
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SIXTEEN 
MILLION 


OU talk to the cream of the 
¥. sixteen million Roman Cath- 

olics of America when you 
talk to them through the 
advertising pages of EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE. 


You talk to readers who have con- 
fidence in this their favorite publication— 
who have the intelligence to appreciate 
your advertising appeal—and who 
have the money to spend, as evi- 
denced by their contribution of 
$330,000.00 in one year to 
vino the work of the Catholic 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE, 


223 W. Jackson Blvd., ; * . 

Chicago, Til. Church Extension Society 
ae =, with the re- 

quirements of the Bureau, you are e H 

now entitled to certificate of mem- in America. 

bership, and if you will advise us 


return mail just how you wish The where and how 


y 
Be name of your publication to 


appear on this certificate, we will 
have one sued in sccoraanee 1 and why of EXTENSION’S 
Thanking you for your support 


and co-operation, we are, circulation is an interest- 


Very truly yours, 


Avpit BourEAU OF CIRCULATIONS, ing bit of information that 


(Signed) Rousset. WHITMAN, 


enone oe] you ought to have on file. 


Exreansion Wscezme 


F. W. Harvey, Jr. Lee & Williamson James K. Boyd 
General Manager Eastern Representatives Advertising Manager 


General Offices, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Advertising Offices, Flatiron Building, New York City 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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The Southern Railway in a Good- 
Will Advertising Campaign 


The Effects of the Advertising Are Expected to Show in Increased Busi- 
ness and in Better Relations with Labor and Legislators 


NDER the slogan, “The 
Southern Serves the South,” 
the Southern Railway Company 
has planned a “good will” adver- 
tising campaign that will, at the 
outset, cover all the daily news- 
papers in the cities and towns 
reached by the Southern lines. 
The initial campaign, which con- 
templates the use of something 
over 100 newspapers, will involve 
an investment of upward of 
$1,500 per week, or, to be exact, 
$11,000 in an eight weeks’ cam- 
paign, during which a series of 
eight advertisements will be pre- 
sented in forty-eight-inch space, 
with one insertion for each piece 
of copy at intervals of a week. 
In view of the copy put out in 
recent years by the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and other lines, 
“good will” advertis- 
ing on the part of the 


“not accorded to others. 


While each of the new advertise- 
ments is complete in itself, an effort 
has been made to render the argu- 
ments of the series progressive in 
logic and the facts cumulative in 
appeal. Thus the first copy points 
out that the needs of the South 
are identical with the needs of the 
Southern Railway; the growth of 
one means the upbuilding of the 
other, and that the Southern asks 
no favors or special privileges 
The sec- 
ond advertisement plays up the 
fact that in the last ten years the 
Southern Railway has spent more 
money in the South than it has re- 
ceived from the South in revenues, 
and figures are given to indicate 
how the excess of expenditures 
for wages, physical improvements 
and supplies affords a tidy balance 





railroads cannot be 
regarded’ as in any 
sense a novelty. But 
the present effort on 
the part of the South- 
ern to enlist the con- 
fidence and co-oper- 


notable in that it rep- 
resents the first re- 
course to such adver- 
tising on the part of 
any railroad in the 
South, a section of the 
country where it is ad- 
mitted much good may 
result from the estab- 
lishment of a bond of 
sympathy and mutual 
understanding as be- 
tween the carriers and 
the public. It is un- 
derstood that although 
the Southern Railway 
is investing something 
like $250,000 a year 
inadvertising, its 
executives were not 
easily converted to the 
idea of advertising 
for good will. 
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of “new money” given to the 
South. 

The keynote of the copy for 
the third advertisement is found 
in the declaration that communities 
along the Southern Railway are 
growing faster in population and 
business than any other commu- 
nities in the United States. Cen- 
sus ,figures are quoted to prove 
this growth and the recital winds 
up with reiteration to the effect 
that the Southern Railway “is 
more than a railroad, it is a South- 
ern institution.” Fourth in the 
series is an advertisement that 
marshals figures to prove that the 
Southern supports, by the wages 
paid to its employees, a population 
greater than the population of 
Richmond and Atlanta combined, 
and that the food, health and hap- 
piness of this population is de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the 
Southern Railway. 

Business growth in the South 
forms the text of the fifth adver- 
tisement, emphasis being placed on 
the fact that seventy-five per cent 
of the cotton spindles in the mills 
in the South are on the Southern 
Railway lines and that the value of 
the manufactured products of 
cities on the Southern has in- 
creased more than eighty-eight 
per cent in ten years. Copy for 
the sixth advertisement follows 
closely the idea adopted in other 
railroad “good will” campaigns of 
taking the public into the confi- 
dence of the advertiser with re- 
gard to expenditures. Under the 
caption, “What Becomes of Each 
$109 Received by the Southern,” 
the text, with a border illustration 
to cinch matters, details that of 
each $100 received in revenue, $49 
is paid in wages, $20 for materials 
and supplies, $7 is used in the 
South for miscellaneous operating 
expenses and $3.50 is paid out for 
taxes. 

The seventh advertisement is 
devoted wholly to an exposition 
of the contribution which the 
Southern Railway has made to 
the South during the past ten years 
in the form of taxes paid for 
schools, bridges, roads and pen- 
sions. The moral drawn is: “The 
welfare of the South and the wel- 
fare of the Southern Railway are 


the same. Damage one, and the oth- 
er suffers.” Last in the series of ad- 
vertisements is one headed “Where 
the Southern’s Money Goes,” 
wherein it is pointed out that dur- 
ing the past ten years the railway 
deposited in the banks of the 
South an amount almost equai to 
the entire deposits in all Southern 
banks in 1915. “The money of the 
Southern Railway stays in the 
South” is the deduction drawn. 


HOW THE ROAD HOPES TO BENEFIT 


It is the hope of the railway 
that this advertising campaign, 
which may later be extended to 
all the weeklies in its territory, 
will have a beneficial effect in four 
different directions; first, upon the 
volume of traffic, freight and pas- 
senger ; second, upon legislation— 
that is, State and local regulation ; 
third, upon labor relationship, and, 
fourth, upon the value of the rail- 
road’s securities. This last dis- 
closes, in the case of the Southern. 
perhaps the most interesting of 
the underlying motives that are 
understood to have inspired this 
particular campaign. A proposi- 
tion is under consideration looking 
to a refunding of a considerable 
portion of the Southern’s debt. 
The matter of interest rate and 
other factors doubtless enter in, 
but it is said that the chief con- 
sideration of the Southern execu- 
tives is to secure a wider distri- 
bution for Southern securities in 
the South. 

On the theory that every share- 
holder is the best type of booster 
that can be recruited, the sponsors 
of this scheme would like to sec 
a reissue of Southern bonds that 
would include a liberal proportion 
in the $100 denomination and that 
would serve the ambition to make 
every man and woman in the South 
a Southern Railway bondholder. 
If, as intimated, the Southern’s 
new advertising ‘has been shaped 
with a view to serving this pur- 
pose and cultivating a more fav- 
orable market and wider distribu 
tion for Southern securities thi: 
particular campaign embodies an 
element that has not, perhaps, bees 
so consciously present in any pre- 
ceding “good will” advertisiny 
campaign. 
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“#4"%%4% Our inquiry cost has 
been reduced and percentage 
of sales increased almost 50 per 
cent. during the three months 


they have had our account” 


The above is an extract from a letter written by 
one of our clients to a prospective customer who 


inquired regarding our service. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 
Advertising 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Many Popular Dealer Helps 
‘Going Out This Fall 


First of a Series Reviewing This Fall’s Dealer Material and Presenting 
the Boiled-Down Experience of 250 Advertisers, Dealers, 
and Makers of Dealer Helps 


OUGHLY estimating, about 
one out of every three dollars 
invested in advertising this year 
by manufacturers of dealer-sold 
products will go into dealer helps. 
The California Fruit-Growers 
Exchange alone has set aside 
$45,000 for this purpose. The 
makers of Stetson hats and Glid- 
den varnishes will invest as high 
as sixty per cent of their appropri- 
ation this way. The Michigan 
Stove Company, Way Sagless 
Spring Company, Bradley Knit- 
ting Mills, Igleheart Brothers, plan 
on spending half 
their advertising 
fund to help the 
dealer. Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother 
will spend _ forty- 


three per cent of 


their appropriation 
for the same purpose. 
Pratt & Lambert’s 
dealer appropriation 
will run about thirty- 
five per cent of the 
whole, while the 
O’Sullivan Rubber 
Company, H. Black 
Co., National Carbon 
Company and a score 
of others will invest 
anywhere from ten 
to twenty per cent. 
This means several 
hundred thousand 
dollars will be in- 
vested in dealer 
helps, yet you can 
count on the fingers 
of two hands the 
concerns who are 
really making any se- 
rious effort to get to 
the bottom of this 
problem and give it 
the thought and time 
due it. 
it. 7.98 
to know what 
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tendencies are regarding this 
form of advertising, so that we 
ean plan accordingly. It is im- 
portant to know what dealer ma- 
terial going out this fall is being 
used by the dealers, and what ma- 
terial is not being used. Why is 
it not being used? Unless we 
find these things out we cannot 
plan next year’s material intelli- 
gently. 

In the same way, and for the, 
same purpose, we should know 
what has been done during the 

(Continued on page 69) 


ENLARGEMENTS MEASURE TWO BY 
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and in addition 
—a service 


When you spend money in the CHICAGO 
EXAMINER, you get dollar for dollar valué 
in honest, high-grade, producing circulation. 
And we offer you, in addition,. a practical 
service: 

We will make any reasonable investigation of 


trade, dealer or consumer conditions in Chicago 
and the rich, surrounding territory. 


We will prepare a workable plan for your 
campaign. 


NDNA A LLM AcAL el IND S777 


We will work actively with you in “lining up” 
your dealers on any campaign. 


Y) 


We will be able in many instances to put you 
in direct touch with an influential consumer 


element. 


A request will bring details—and results ob- 
tained by a-number of advertisers who have 
availed themselves of the service. 


M. D. HUNTON, Eastern Rep. PROMOTION DEPT., 
1834 Broadway, New York City Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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In Circulation 
¢ | P R In Advertising 
In Continued Progress 


Gain in Circulation 


1 During the past year The Milwaukee Jour- 
12:% nal made one of the most remarkable gains 
in its history. The average net paid circula- 

DAILY tion (Government report) for the six 


months ending October Ist was 103,918 
daily and 88,677 Sunday. This represents a 22; :% 
gain of 11,560 or 121%4% Daily, and 16,278 or 

2214% Sunday over a similar period of 1915. SUNDAY 


Gain in Advertising 


4 Even more remarkable than its strides in 
295% circulation are its gains in Advertising. 


During the first nine months of 1916, The 
Journal carried 5,477,525 lines of advertising which repre- 
sents a gain of 1,241,370 lines or 29-4/10% over a similar 
period of 1915. 


Success That is Built on Merit 


The Journal’s dominant position is due to its clean-cut superiority 
and the fact that it spends a great deal more money on production than 
any other Milwaukee newspaper. The Journal news service comprises 
the Associated Press, the United. Press, the New York Times and the 
features of the New York World and Tribune, in addition to the 
splendid feature service of the Associated Newspapers, the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association and the Newspaper Feature Service. To prop- 
erly accommodate its news services, The Journal operates two private 
leased wirés between New York and Milwaukee. 

This service to readers is second to none in America and carries an 
undeniable appeal to the most intelligent people in Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin—people of the so-called “better class” who represent the pur- 
chasing power of the community. Through this superior service Jour- 
nal quality has become synonymous with Journal quantity. As The 
Journal at present circulates into more than 80 per cent of the English- 
speaking homes of Milwaukee, little remains to be said—The Journal 
is Supreme in Milwaukee! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. Harry J. Grant 
Foreign Representatives _ Business and 
New Fork & Chicago Advertising Manager 
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past year in eliminating the wast- 
age of dealer material. What 
new plans of distribution have 
been worked out? How is the 
dealer material being placed in 
the dealers’ hands? And, lastly, 
we ought to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole dealer-help 
situation. There are still many 
problems to be solved in this field 
that it would pay us to consider 
at this time, when most of us 
have seen the last of the 1916 ma- 
terial delivered into the store- 
room, and are about to take up 


FACSIMILE OIL PAINTINGS ON CANVAS 

CARRY OUT THE SUGGESTIVE EFFECTS 

SOUGHT BY SOME CLOTHING MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


the work of planning next year’s 
campaign. 

To set these facts before its 
readers in concrete, boiled-down 
form, Printers’ INK has inquired 
of several hundred advertisers 
who are active along dealer co- 
operative lines and has secured 
their views, experiences and ob- 
servations as well'-as many hun- 
dred specimens of the dealer 
helps which they are furnishing 
to dealers. Members of the ed- 
itorial staff have interviewed deal- 
ers in different localities. Adver- 
tising agents have been consulted. 
And last, but not least, lithogra- 
phers, printers, specialty manufac- 
turers, slide makers, artists and 


other producers of dealer material 
have been called into conference. 
The consensus of experience of 
these sources of information 
brings to light a number’ of 
points of vital import to every 
advertiser putting out dealer ma- 
terial, regardless of what he ad- 
vertises, or how it may be dis- 
tributed, 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COST SEEN 


In past reviews of dealer ma- 
terial it has been pointed out that 
there is a growing tendency to- 
ward better helps, and less of 
them. This tendency is even more 
pronounced this. year, due, of 
course, to the higher cost of most 
dealer materiaL A good illustra- 
tion of this is the “Grant” ther- 
mometer which Valentine & Com- 
pany are furnishing dealers. A 
few years ago if an advertising 
manager had gone ‘before — his 
board of directors and submitted 
a plan to distribute thermometers 
that cost $25 each to several thou- 
sand dealers, either he or the 
directors would have quite likely 
been carried away in an ambu- 
lance. Yet it is being done by 
Valentine this year, The expen- 
diture forms but one item in a 
long list of materials for the 


dealer’s_ store. 

What do the dealers think 
about it? They think it is the 
best yet. Henry Arnstein, a deal- 
er in Orange, N. J., for example, 
said: “The morning I got the 
Valentine circular telling about 
the Valspar thermometer 
stopped reading -my mail to send 
my check to them at once [the 


_dealer is required to pay part of 


the cost, inasmuch as his name is 
lettered on the thermometer]. It 
looked too good for me to wait a 
minute, and now, after ‘it has been 
in my store a while, I say it is the 
best advertisement for my store I 
ever had. It sells not only Val- 
spar but other goods, too.” 

In this last remark of Mr. Arn- 
stein’s there is a _ kernel of 
thought, which the advertiser 
who really wants to get his dealer 
material used can well take to 
heart: The successful dealer help 
of to-morrow is going to be the 
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one that sells other goods besides 
those advertised. Here and there 
we already find indications of a 
few -manufacturers awakening to 
this ‘truth, although the bulk of 
them still kill initiative by con- 
vincing themselves that the dealer 
is a “mutt,” and the only way to 
get co-operation is to approach 
him with a lead pipe in one hand 
and a bottle of chloroform in the 
other. Igleheart 
Brothers, makers of 


that idea. Instead of giving the 
dealer a lot of unrelated material 
exploiting Goodrich tires, there 
are posters, letter-heads, guide 
books, pocket maps, decalcomania 
signs, route cards and a dozen 
other. helps all carrying out the 
touring idea. Many of these helps 
carry information dealing spe- 
cifically with the particular terri- 
tory in which they are distrib- 





Swan’s-Down cake 
flour, are having 
unusual results in 
getting co-operation 
from dealers this 
fall by wisely paving 
the way for it. Cir- 
culars were sent to 
dealers pointing out 





that every time they 





sold a package of 
cake flour they also 
sold fresh and canned 
fruits, baking pow- 
der, spices, chocolates 
and flavoring ex- 
tracts, sugar, eggs, 
butter and numerous 
other ingredients that 
go into baking cakes. 


carpenters use. 
Encourage his 
m efforts with a 
geod sow. © 





PLANNING DEALER 





HELPS BY ZONES 


The same might be 
said about the Good- 
rich touring cam- 
paign. Dealers are 
jumping at the chance 
to put up Goodrich 
dealer material be- 
cause it is designed 





Says: 
gl Cocpeter Sap 








to encourage touring 
by car owners in 
their locality. In- 
creased touring 
means more than 
selling a few tires, it means sell- 
ing everything that a car owner 
might use. 

In the Goodrich campaign an- 
other new tendency is in evidence 
which should be given thought in 
planning future campaigns. Build 
your campaign by zones. Good- 
rich does this simply by showing 
on the poster maps of the State in 
which posting is done, and then 
coupling the dealer helps up with 


AS IN SALES ARGUMENTS OLD DEALER HELPS IN A NEW 
GUISE OFTEN PROVE WINNERS—DEALERS TAKE KINDLY 
TO THESE SIMONDS BLOTTERS 


uted. The idea took like wild-fire 
with the dealers. 

This idea of zoning dealer helps 
is not one of those ideas that is 
good for the other fellow only. 
Thousands of dollars are being 
squandered in dealer helps that 
are too general in appeal to be 
usable. Take men’s furnishings, 
for example: Why distribute fold- 
ers showing types of clothing 
popular with the New Yorker to 
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HOME 


The word “Home” in the title of the Bronx Home 
News is of deepest significance to every advertiser and 
prospective advertiser in its columns. It means that 
the 


Bronx Home News 


is edited with an eye single to making it a welcome 
visitor in nearly every desirable home in a home 
locality of 650,000 souls, and it means a direct home 
delivery by our own highly developed delivery system, 
consisting of 252 delivery boys and 40 inspectors, into 


100,000 Homes 


The paper is absolutely independent in its politics 
and depends upon no income derived from supporting 
this or that political party. 

The Home News is now nearly ten years old and is 
read in its territory by more people than read all the 
big metropolitan dailies printed in English combined 
with all the other local papers thrown in. 

Is it any wonder that it is noted for its pulling 
power as an advertising medium? 

It welcomes any inquiries or investigation by ad- 
vertisers. 





JAMES O’FLAHERTY, Jr., Publisher 
373 East 148th Street, New York 
Downtown office, O’Flaherty’s N. Y. Suburban List, 22 North William 


St., New York. 
Western office, Edmund R. Landis, 8 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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What Do You Get For 


Your Advertising 
Money? 


In these days of audited circulations it is fairly easy 
to know HOW MANY readers you are reaching through 
a given paper, but how are you going to know WHAT 
KIND of people they are? 


In the case of the Southern Agriculturist here is the 
answer: 


1. Farmers of the first class who own their 
homes and have money ahead 


Owners of smaller farms who educate 
their children and are “good citizens”. .35% 


8. Renters, or tenants 


4, Farm hands and unclassified 
These figures apply to our circulation in Tennessee 
and Kentucky (over 75,000) and were secured in this way: 


Typical counties in all parts of this territory 
were selected and several hundred names from 
our mailing list were run off on cards and sent to 
the tax assessors in each of those counties with 
the request that they mark them 1, 2, 3 or 4, ac- 
cording to the above classifications. This is first 
hand information from the best local authori- 
ties, and the figures above were made from a com-’ 
pilation of the total returns. 


This test was made to learn if our subscription meth- 
ods were correct, if we were reaching the RIGHT KIND 
of people. The answer—70 per cent farm owners—con- 
vinces us that we are. How does it strike you? 


We shall be glad to send original working papers from 
which this report was made to any interested advertiser. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Member of A. B. C. 


140,000 Guaranteed 
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dealers in Waco? Wouldn’t it be 
better to follow the lead of con- 
cerns like the John B. Stetson 
Company, which arranges to fur- 
nish dealers with eight-page en- 
velope folders, showing a few 
standard hats on the inside, and 
then putting styles fitted to the 
locality on the other pages? This 
extra printing can be done at the 
same time that the dealer’s name 
is imprinted. 

For dealers working mailing 
lists an evolution of the folder 
and envelope leaflet is seen in the 
blotters being furnished by the 
Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Properly handled, the blot- 
ter has big possibilities as a deal- 
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consumers, so we _ discontinued 
them, feeling that we had stopped 
a great economic leak. We have 
since learned that many other shoe 
manufacturers have arrived at the 
same conclusion.” 

In the matter of lithographed 
helps, dealer sentiment leans -to- 
ward greater dignity and more 
spectacular display. With so 
many concerns competing for 
space on the dealer’s walls and 
in‘ his window, too much empha- 
sis cannot be placed on the need 
of furnishing material that has a 
real idea behind it, and it should 
have some visible sales value. 

Several dealers raised the point 
that too many dealer helps are 


A WINDOW DISPLAY THAT DEALERS CAN’T SET UP EXCEPT IN THE RIGHT MANNER 


er help, because of its great life 


and utility value. Of late years it 
has fallen under the ban of ad- 
vertisers, and comparatively few 
concerns have taken it seriously. 
Its association with the advertis- 
ing of the village printer has. also 
worked against it, but is it de- 
signed to “come back”? The tre- 
mendous response which followed 
the Simonds announcement to 
the trade at least indicates over- 
looked opportunities. 

It is questionable, however, if 
it pays to furnish blotters to deal- 
ers unless they have the machin- 
ery for proper distribution. Years 
ago, Rice & Hutchins used to give 
away hundreds of thousands of 
blotters annually, but we are in- 
formed by W. G. Dennison, the 
advertising manager, “we became 
satisfied from such information 
that we could gather that a very 
large percentage of these blotters 
did not get into the hands of the 


! 


designed to switch demand from 
one product to another, and too 
few actually create business for 
him. Robt. H. Ingersoll’s dealer 
material, suggesting Ingersoll 
watches for various occasions, is 
popular for this reason. The auto 
wheel furnished to dealers by 
Pratt & Lambert to develop the 
“paint your own car idea” also 
comes under this head. Helps of 
this kind are also popular with 
the salesmen, as it gives them a 
decided talking point to use in 
arranging for displays. When the 
Pratt & Lambert auto wheel was 
put up to the salesmen, at the an- 
nual convention, it took the house 
by storm, and Mr. Werheim 
writes that orders are being re- 
ceived from dealers far in ad- 
vance of the number that can be 
finished. 

It was also brought out in talk- 
ing to dealers that there is more 
need than ever for avoiding com- 
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plicated window displays and 
store materials. Two displays 
sent to~Printers’ INK that re- 
quired considerable ingenuity to 
put together were taken to deal- 
ers and they promptly declared 
that they would throw a display 
of that kind away. In this con- 
nection the following excerpt 
from a letter received from the 
National Lead Company is inter- 
esting: 

“The construction should be 
such that a mistake in setting it 
up is impossible. If it is made in 
sections, designed to fit together, 
let them be hinged, so that when 
the display is unfolded it takes 
form automatically. The most 
acceptable display we ever had 
consisted of some _ twenty-five 
separate units, all or part of 
which could be set up about the 
window to brighten it, without in 
any way preventing a good dis- 
play of merchandise. Another 
advantage in a display of small, 
separate units is the endless va- 
riety of arrangement. We 
showed several lay-outs on a de- 
scriptive sheet and. suggested 
still others. We advised showing 
it for a week, then putting it 
away for say two or three weeks, 
and again displaying it in a new 
arrangement. The readiness with 
which such a display lends itself 
to fresh and different arrange- 
ments is a strong point in its 
favor. Another advantage still is 
the way it goes compactly into an 
envelope for mailing or for lay- 
ing aside between display periods. 
It is far more likely to be kept 
and used repeatedly than a bulky 
affair which might be in the way 
or else occupy valuable storage 
room. 


DOESN’T APPROVE U. C. S. WINDOWS 


But this does not mean that a 
window display to make a hit 
with the dealer should be a jum- 
bled-up assortment of cut-outs 
and fixings. Dealers through 
their trade-papers are developing 
set ideas on window arrange- 
ment. One man who has had 
considerable experience with ad- 
vertisers’ window displays brought 
this point out quite nicely in a 


criticism of the windows of the 
United Cigar Stores. 

“If the United Cigar Stores 
windows are good advertising,” 
he said, “then I know nothing 
about advertising. Again, if 
United Cigar Store window jum- 
bles are right, then the better de- 
partment stores’ windows, with 
detail eliminated, are all wrong. 

“Just stand in front of a United 
Cigar Store window. You will 
notice infinite hair-line details 
carried out in lithographic ef- 
fects, to say nothing of tones of 
tobaccos and cigarettes. Note 
the hundreds and hundreds of 
words piled up upon each other. 
Think of the cost of all this art 
work, lithographic work, colors 
in these days, framing, and last 
but not least, that of the cost of 
the installation of these displays 
in perhaps a_ thousand stores. 
Then think of the brain-storms 
and executives’ sweats to keep all 
this machinery going. Then watch 
how few people ever stop to look 
at one of these displays. 

“In the last analysis, mustn’t 
the window display designed to 
catch a man’s attention in these 
rush-a-day times merely hope to 
give him a fleeting billboard ef- 
fect? Isn’t a big dominating 
flash idea about all that is pos- 
sible ?” 

The Way Sagless Spring Com- 
pany has evidently caught this 
point of view, for in its window 
trims this fall it is using life- 
sized cut-outs that put over such 
a dominating idea. While expen- 
sive, the company feels that it is 
putting over its trade-mark in 
fine style, and with wide margin 
of profit on the product itself, 
makes it easy for the salesman 
to arrange for windows. 

Rivaling in popularity these big 
spectacular signs of Way’s are 
the conservative, dignified and 
everlasting bronze tablets being 
furnished to the bétter-type deal- 
ers. The Adler-Rochester cloth- 
ing people are using one of these 
signs that costs them about $1.25 
in quantities. A slightly lighter 
sign is being put out by the Chi- 
cago-Kenosha Hosiery Company 
for Black Cat hosiery that costs 
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The St. Louis Star 
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ues ST. LOUIS STAR 

with but one excep- 

tion led every other 
St. Louis newspaper—morn- 
ing and evening—in Total 
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about seventy-five cents. . If price 
is too much of an objection, how- 
ever, a very good lithographed 
imitation of a bronze tablet can 
be made. up quite inexpensively. 
Such a’ sign put out by the Nota- 
seme Hosiery Company looks al- 
most as good as ‘the real thing 
from a little distance. 


THIS DEALER SELLS ONLY ADVER- 
TISED GOODS 


Fred Meyer, a Chicago men’s 
furnishing dealer with a good- 
sized store in the Loop, frankly 
admitted to a Printers’ INK staff 
man that next to the Stetson en- 
velope-stuffers, he valued these 
bronze tablets most of all, and 
he is using dealer material put 
out by twenty-four of the lead- 
ing national advertisers in this 
field. He also spoke highly of 
the facsimile oil paintings fur- 
nished by Alfred Decker Cohn 
for their Society Brand clothing. 
These paintings are very realistic, 
showing the raised daubs of 
“paint,” and are reproduced on 
canvas, mounted like oil paint- 
ings on artistic stretchers. As 
this class of helps runs inte con- 
siderable money they should be 
carefully distributed. The staff 
man walked in on one of the 
Black Brothers, Chicago grocers, 
with stores in Hyde Park, who 
chuckled to himself over the fact 
that he had received a very hand- 
some imitation oil painting from 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, yet about -ninety per 
cent of his trade was by telephone 
and very few customers visited 
the store in person. 

Perhaps one of the most attrac- 
tive and popular helps put out this 
fall is the large bromide enlarge- 
ment of E. & Z. Van Raalte, the 
veiling people. With the possible 
exception of the Pratt & Lam- 
bert art hangers, it was by far 
the most striking piece out of 
the several hundred submitted to 
Printers’ Ink for review. The 
larger of these enlargements is 
three feet high, and the only ad- 
vertising which appears on it is 
“Van Raalte Nets.” They are 
finished in sepia tones, and are 
mounted loose on muslin so that 


they will give maximum service. 
These enlargements are sugges- 
tive in that they show some of the 
undeveloped possibilities for get- 
ting originality into dealer helps. 


MICHAELS-STERN SLIDE DRAMA 
IN FOUR ACTS 


On a par for originality with 
the Van Raalte photo-hangers is 
the slide drama in four acts be- 
ing furnished. by Michaels, Stern 
& Company, the Rochester cloth- 
iers. Out of over 127 slides ex- 
amined these were the only ones 
that struck a new note, or gave 
evidence of careful planning. It 
is too bad that manufacturers are 
letting slide advertising go by 
the board, because in spite of the 
fact that the short “tack-on” 
films are cutting into the demand 
for slides by the dealer, the fact 
remains that in small towns where 
the movie theatres only have one 
machine, the dealer can still use 
slides to advantage. Even in 
many of the big city theatres a 
half dozen advertising slides are 
shown between films. 

There is little doubt that manu- 
facturers could induce dealers to 
do a great deal more slide adver- 
tising if they would put some 
thought into their slides, and fur- 
nish slides that a dealer will be 
proud to use. Many advertisers 
buy slides that are nothing but 
a pig in a poke. . After they are 
thrown on the screen their poor 
execution, careless coloring and 
faulty lettering puts a quick end 
to their usefulness. In getting up 
slide campaigns for next season, 
it would be well to get some sort 
of an idea to start with. This is 
not impossible, as the four-act 
slide drama of Michaels-Stern 
clothes may suggest. Having 
some sort of a plot to base a sell- 
ing talk on, it becomes a far sim- 
pler matter to interest a dealer 
in using the slides. This same 
condition holds true of electro- 
types for the dealer to use in his 
local newspaper. 

One concern at least is doing 
this this fall. The Iver Johnson 
Arms and Cycle Works plans its 
whole dealer campaign ahead. 

(Continued on page 81) 


























“Bell- Wether” 


For General Advertisers 


Automobile advertising is a good “bell-wether” for 
the general advertiser. 


As general advertising it must produce a volume of 
enquiries. 


As local advertising it must turn these enquiries into 
sales. Being part of the dealer’s sales-expense it is 
subjected to close local scrutiny and comparison. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth City 


being the medium to over 85% of Cleveland’s good 
buyers, carries as much automobile advertising as any 
other two Cleveland papers, combined. 


Because of this concentration of automobile adver- 
tising in the PLain Deater, Cleveland is coming to be 
known in automobile circles as a “one-paper town.” 


All general advertisers who dislike to speculate can 
follow Cleveland’s ‘“‘bell-wether” to their advantage 
and profit. 


Circulation in Excess of 


145,000 Daily 185,000 Sunday 


Western Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Representative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building Times Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Them a Good Start |. 4 





A warm, nourishing breakfast of 


WHEAT | 


will give the youngsters vim and energy 
for study or play—and it's so easily and 
quickly prepared—no kitchen work. 


ADY-COOKED AND READY-T0-EAT | SMARESDI 








COLORS AND THE 


HE first requisite of an advertis@nent 
the second is to convey the adfrtiser 
desire-creating manner. 





Colors do more than attract attentbn, th 
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as the appetizing representation of th@thing 
frequent repetition of such desire-awalffing ; 
larging the sale of a food product. 
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Chain of Industrial Banks 
to. Advertise 


Definite ideas are laid out, and 
then dealer electrotypes are syn- 
chronized, so that there will be a 
complete tying up with national 
advertising. Care must be used 
in doing this, however, so that 
the dealer will not be overshad- 
owed by. the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising. Dealers are demand- 
ing louder than ever that dealer 
electros must be their ads first, 
and the manufacturers’ second. 
They figure they have to put up 
several dollars against the manu- 
facturer’s several cents. There is 
also a pronounced tendency seen 
in samples of dealer cuts sub- 
"mitted toward more thoughtful 
illustration. This means getting 
the work done by more competent 
illustrators, who appreciate the 
service required of an_electro- 
type to be used in a small-town 
newspaper. Instead of furnish- 
ing half-tones, several advertisers 
have discovered that a well-exe- 
cuted wood-cut makes the ideal 
cut for this purpose. Some very 
fine examples of dealer electros 
so illustrated are in evidence. 

Summing up, it is safe to say 
that the main point to consider 
in getting up next year’s dealer 
campaign is the changing cost 
conditions. Perhaps for the same 
money you paid last year for 
dealer helps that were then com- 
paratively cheap, you can now 
buy something far more substan- 
tial. Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
have found this to be the case. 
Other important’ tendencies which 
should be observed are the need 
of tying all the helps together 
into a carefully thought-out cam- 
paign. Give this campaign some 
element of value to the dealer 
outside of its value to you. The 
successful help next year must 
have a handle which a salesman 
can use to “sell” the helps to the 
dealer. Last but not least, all 
manufacturers should uniformly 
insist that all helps furnished be 
used. With prices at their pres- 
ent high-water mark there is no 
excuse for any dealer wasting 
helps, and in another article we 
will turn the spotlight on this -im- 
portant phase of dealer adver- 
tising. 


Now Fifty-three Morris-Plan Banks 
in Operation—Plan to Locate in 
Nearly Every City in United 
States—Management of Each 
Bank to Pass on Advertising 
Which Is Mapped Out 


T the second annual conven- 

tion of the bankers of the 
United States, operating under the 
Morris plan, which was held in 
New York last week, it was prac- 
tically decided to make important 
changes in the advertising methods 
of these institutions. At present 
there are fifty-three units in the 
system, extending all the way 
across the country from Manches- 
ter, N. H., to San Francisco. It 
has been the custom for each in- 
dividual bank to do its own adver- 
tising in local mediums, as it saw 
fit. In this way about $25,000 had 
been invested during the past year. 
Under the proposed plan, it is like- 
ly that the appropriation will run 
$40,000 a year or better. 

In the past advertising effort has 
been scattered. Its effectiveness 
varied with the advertising ability 
of the man in each community 
who directed the endeavor. Some 
of it was good and some of it was 
only fair. While the success of 
the Morris banks attests to the 
pulling power of the publicity, the 
results would have been greater 
had the efforts of the various 
units been correlated. 

H. A. Blodgett, manager of the 
National Thrift Campaign of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
addressed the convention, in which 
he outlined a unified policy of ad- 
vertising that would nationalize 
the promotion work of the banks. 
He urged that the appropriation 
be concentrated in newspapers, 
Street-cars and in direct adver- 
tising, especially in a series of 
educational booklets. 

The plan finally decided on is 
that the advertising of all Morris 
banks be directed from a central 
bureau, to be located in New York 
City. This bureau will not take 
the initiative away from the man- 
agement of each unit, but will act 
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as a sort of clearing house of all 
advertising effort. It will see that 
all the banks get the most for their 
money and that the copy comes up 
to the required standard. Thus 
there will be more or less uni- 
formity in the character of the 
appeal of all the institutions. In 
this way the advertising of each 
bank, instead of being entirely lo- 
cal, will link up with the adver- 
tising of every other bank and 
thus be the equivalent of a na- 
tional campaign. In the past the 
advertising of each unit did not 
have much of a resemblance to the 
advertising of the other units. 
Hence it lost in cumulative value. 
It built up sectional prestige for 
the local institution, but did not 
create much national prestige for 
the system. Under the new plan, 
booklets, electros and much of the 
copy can be the same for all the 
institutions. 


WHERE ADVERTISING WILL GO 


Newspapers will receive most of 
the appropriation. Street-cars will 
come next and then direct litera- 
ture. This, in general outline, is 
the proposal, although individual 
Morris bankers are at liberty to 
adopt their own programme. As 
already intimated the plan was 
practically decided on at the con- 
vention. It had the approval of the 
delegates present, but before be- 
ing put in operation it will have to 
be passed on by the management 
of each bank. However, this will 
be no more than a matter of form. 

The Morris banks give promise 
of becoming very large adver- 
tisers. They have been in exis- 
tence since 1910 and have grown 
rapidly. Twenty-eight units were 
added to the system during the 
past year. Each Morris plan com- 
pany is organized and installed by 
the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion, which provides a small por- 
tion of the capital. Otherwise the 
company is local. Local men fur- 
nish the rest of the capital and 
conduct the management of the in- 
stitution. The original capital of 
the Finance Corporation has been 
used up in starting the banks now 
in operation. However, additional 
capital has been secured and it is 
expected that within a short time 


the number of Morris companies 
will be increased fifty per cent. It 
is the present plan of the corpora- 
tion to open one of these institu- 
tions in every city with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 or over in the 
United States. In looking into the 
future, this concern hopes eventu- 
ally to see a unit of the system in 
every good town of ten thousand 
people. Of course, every time a 
new institution is started, the total 
appropriation for advertising will 
be increased correspondingly. 

The development of this chain in 
such an unexpected field is of 
such significance that a paragraph 
or two in explanation of its meth- 
od of operation will be interesting. 
The following, quoted from a 
statement of the parent organiza- 
tion, will explain the plan: 


A man needs a small sum of money 
to tide him_over some urgent financial 
difficulty. Being unknown at the com- 
mercial banks and having no securities 
he can borrow on, he has to rely on the 
generosity of a friend, trust himself to 
the tender mercies of a loanshark, or 
seek relief at, the counter of a Morris 
Plan company. Here, if his application 
is granted, he pays a small charge toward 
the cost of investigation, and gives a 
promissory note signed by himself and 
two friends or co-makers who are willing 
to vouch for his honesty and earning 
capacity. 

This note is discounted at the legal 
rate of interest, and for each $50 of his 
indebtedness the borrower agrees to pay 
$1 a week toward the purchase of a cer- 
tificate of investment equaling the 
amount of his loan. At the end of fifty 
weeks he has paid for this certificate in 
full, and two weeks later he may cash it 
at the company’s office and pay off his 
note, which is then due. He has not had 
to pawn his watch or mortgage his fur- 
niture, and instead of paying a ruinous 
rate of interest to a disreputable money- 
lender he has dealt with honest people 
who have treated him fairly and squarely. 

When his debt is paid he may, if he 
wishes, buy one or more of the com- 
pany’s certificates of investment, either 
on the instalment plan or for cash; and 
these will be available as security for 
future loans, in which case no endorse- 
ments will be necessary. Many a man 
who begins as a borrower ends by be- 
coming an investor in interest-bearing 
Morris Plan certificates; but one does 
not have to be a borrower in order to 
buy them, 


New Jersey Dailies Combine 


The Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 
and Daily Press have been merged into 


one daily. Mounting costs of publica- 
tion are given as the cause of consoli- 
dation. 
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World’s Greatest 
News Service 


HE PUBLIC LEDGER has 
combined with the London Times 
for the most comprehensive foreign 


news service ever secured by an Amer- 
ican newspaper. 


With the Associated Press service in 
the Public Ledger, the United Press, 


the International and Central Associa- 
tions for the Evening Ledger, .with 
our own special correspondents sending 
us daily letters from Chicago, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta and our Mr. Carroll 
in South America, the Philadelphia 
Ledgers claim to have the world’s 
greatest news service. 


Real Service to the reader means real 
service to the advertiser. 


The Ledgers 


The Papers That Serve Philadelphia 
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Sales and Advertising Manager 
or Assistant to President 


Twelve years’ experience in every 
phase of advertising, including 
actual sales experience on the 
road with a highly specialized 
product. 

During the past year this man 
has successfully handled a mil- 
lion dollar advertising appropria- 
tion. 

He has handled field investiga- 
tions and analysis work. He is a 
sound thinker, combining hard 
common-sense and industry with 
initiative and imagination. 

He knows how to manage men, 
as well as write forceful adver- 
tising copy, sales letters that get 
results and sales bulletins. 

This man is now open for en- 
gagement. Address, “A. P.,” 
Box 142, care of Printers’ INK. 








2 ‘ 7 
If-You Thought 


—That somewhere in this country 
there was someone who could write 
advertising copy and letters, which, 
forsaking the rut of the common- 
place, avoiding the beaten path of 
the conventional, yet not skidding 
into the rough of the ridiculous,— 


—That somewhere in this country 
there were two such men possessing 
keen minds, strong imaginations, 
tempered with logical, common 
sense,— 


—That there was the remotest 
possibility that these two men 
could write advertising copy for 
you, which would get past the mere 
optic nerve, and via the brain cause 
a reflex action of the hand toward 
the bill-fold:—would you not con- 
sider it sensible, logical, almost 
IMPERATIVE to obtain some in- 
formation which would prove of 
value to you? 


R. E. & A. J. DE CASTRO 
280 Madison Ave ,NEW YORK CITY 
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Difficulties in Breaking Into 
the New York Market 


The luncheon talk on October 15 at 
the Advertising Club of New York was 
given by Douglas Barnes, president of 
the Barnes Knitting Corporation, who 
enumerated some of the difficulties en- 
countered by manufacturers in trying 
to break into New York. As far as his 
own company was concerned, Mr. 
Barnes stated at the beginning of his 
address, it did not want to break into 
the city, as it could sell all the goods 
its factories produced, outside. He ad- 
mitted, however, that at one time a 
feeble but unsuccessful attempt in this 
direction had been made. 

In enumerating the difficulties encoun- 
tered by his salesmen and those of 
other houses in trying to market goods 
here, Mr. Barnes said: 

The salesmen worked hard and turned 
in beautiful reports of their experiences 
but few orders. After several months 
of effort the results were so small that 
the concerns decided that they could 
spend their money to better advantage 
in outside territory and withdrew. 

“One of the reasons why New York 
is so difficult a market in which to in- 
troduce a line of goods is the real es- 
tate conditions that prevail here. Land 
is so valuable that the average shop- 
keeper has only small space in which 
to store and display his stock. He there- 
fore carries only a few lines of style 
goods and is not at all favorable to any 
proposal to enlarge the list, no matter 
how excellent the article may be. Many 
retailers insist that the manufacturer 
carry a stock of goods in the city for 
his accommodation. Some concerns find 
it profitable to do this, but others do not. 

“Another drawback to doing business 
with New York merchants is the wide 
variety of technical sales conditions that 
exist. Goods are sold f. 0. b. New 
York, but frequently instead of the 
freight station this means that delivery 
must be made on the retailer’s doorstep. 

“There is an endless variety of terms 
demanded by the purchaser of goods. 
It takes an expert bookkeeper to keep 
track of them all. If anything happens 
to a shipment after it leaves the fac- 
tory and before it reaches the dealer, 
the manufacturer is expected to make 
good the loss.” 

For these and other reasons, Mr. 
Barnes said he preferred to market his 
product outside the big city, where his 
salesmen can sell more goods to the 
average merchant, at less price, and in 
larger quantities. 

An interesting exhibit prepared by 
the Market Committee of the Advertis- 
ing Club was shown in the form of a 
large map of Manhattan upon which 
was indicated the twenty-two business 
centers where most of the marketing is 
done; the traffic of 108 of the busiest 
spots, and the districts in which three 
different ranges of rent are paid. 


Motor Mechanics, published in Cleve- 
land, has opened a Western office in 
Chicago, with Harry Laven as Western 
manager, 
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T IS interesting to observe that 

| the work done by this organiza- 

tion invariably becomes a topic 

of animated and wide-spread dis- 
cussion. 

Opinions probably differ in regard 
to the advertising of Dodge Bro- 
thers, the Cadillac, the Hupmobile, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, et al. 

But there has never been a doubt 
in the mind of the advertiser. 








Mr. MacManus and his asso- 
ciates have served their clients 
by using the clerical equipment 
of other advertising agencies 
for several years. They have 
discarded all such affiliations. 
The organization remains in- 
tact. Its corporate title is 
THEODORE F. MacMANUS, 
Incorporated, and the Offices 
remain at 1410 Kresge Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan 
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ABILITY 


66 HEY” say, “A good advertisement should display the trade- 
mark prominently.” This is my advertisement and my 
“trade-mark.” It tells graphically what I might take many 


words to explain: 


Two years ago this month, I undertook the management of a maga- 
zine that had a circulation in the twenty thousands, and which was 
not run for profit; the task assigned me was “to make a better 


: . 


magazine.” 


In two years, 68.4% of the readers have become “paid subscribers” 
instead of “free circulation,” and there have been added 12,000 
new readers, taken from one of the most exclusive classes in 
America—each one paying the full subscription price. 


In two years, 102 new advertising contracts, each for 12 or more 
insertions, have been signed, even though the rate was increased 
334% at the outset of the promotion; this all being accomplished 
with no outside assistance other than one resident solicitor in a distant 
territory. 

Net advertising revenue Net advertising revenue from 

from the issue of 12 issues ending 

August, 1914* P August, 1914* 

August, 1915 : August, 1915 

August, 1916 672. August, 1916 32,319.48 
*My contract is dated August 15th, 1914. 


The yearly advertising revenue in advance, estimated by 
signed contracts in the office, was on September Ist, 1914, 
$1,070.05 per month, and on September Ist, 1916, $4,236.25 
per: month. 


Thus, if we do not lose a contract, or gain a new one in the next 
12 months, our advertising income from business already secured 
for the coming. year will be $50,835.00, or four times what it was 
when I stepped in three years before. 


The expense of the entire promotion has been low enough to permit 

of a greater profit to the owners than the former loss, which was 

charged to advertising expense; and publishing the magazine has 

been only a part of my responsibilities. 
I am not an advertising manager in the strict sense of the word, although 
my experience in the last ten years has led me to base my efforts upon 
the ideas and plans that most naturally constitute the mental equipment 
of such. 
I claim no other title than that of a “doer”; a capacity that I usually 
feel qualified to fill when my judgment leads me to accept the respon- 
sibility. 
Somewhere there is a publication that will permit of a broader applica- 
tion of my ability, my courage and determination, my ambition to attain, 
eventually, a high position in publishing fields. 


With the head of that organization I will appreciate an interview. 


“M. D.,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink 
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Paul Faust President Western 
Golfers 


Ray G. Maxwell won the, champion- 
ship of the Western Advertising Golf- 
ers’ Association last week, defeating 

C,. Davidson, of St. Joseph, Mich., 
3 and 2. Page won the Emrick 
trophy .for the championship ‘consola- 
tion, and S. D., Flood the special trophy 
presented by ammesfahr 
for low net, for twenty-seven holes. 
His score was 117. inners of the 
fights and consolation winners were: 

Buchanan proeey., H. S. Irving; con- 
solation, R. L. Whitton; Faust trophy, 
H. . Sever; consolation, Wallace 
Patterson; Maxwell trophy, Grey Sul- 
livan; consolation, Pritchard; 
Henderson trophy, M. C. Meigs; conso- 
lation, W. . Champion; Fairchild 
trophy, P. E. Faust; consolation, G. L 
Payne; Wilson trophy, W. E. Macfar 
lane; consolation, W. Thompson; Ran- 
kin trophy, John Glass; consolation, 
George Schofield; Page trophy, W. T 
Kester; consolation, C. T. Barrit; 
Sperry trophy, W. F. Kentnor; con- 
solation, J. S. Burnet; Hodges oper, 

D. Campbell; consolation, F. 4 
Preston; Dickson trophy, F. E. Long; 
consolation,. F. A, Berey: Mitchell 
trophy. J. E.. Williams; consolation, I: 
B. Woodward and M. MacHarg, tied; 
Whitton trophy, J. L. Sugden; conso- 
lation, H. P. Inman, 


At the annual election, Paul Faust | 


was chosen president. 


Tells Why Price of Paper Is 
High 


The white-paper situation was the 
principal topic discussed at the meeting 
of the New York Business Publishers 
Association held at the Advertising Club 
on Monday evening. What the mem- 
bers specifically wanted to know was 
“Why Has the Price of Paper Gone 
Up?” and Judge C. F. Moore, secretary 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Book- 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, was 
present to answer the question. A full 
report of his address will be found else- 
where in this issue of Printers’ Inx. 

After he had read his paper Judge 
Moore answered a number of questions 
suggested by his remarks. One mem- 
ber wanted him to explain the sudden 
and heavy advance in book paper that 
developed in February of this year. To 
him and to many others it looked as 
though the manufacturers had increased 
their prices under an agreement of 
which their association was sponsor. 

In reply Judge Moore said that no 
such agreement or combination had ever 
been made with the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the association. In fact the 
members had some time ago pledged 
themselves that they would enter into 
no agreement as to price or limit of 

roduction. If either of these things 

ad been done—and he had no knowl- 

edge that it had—it .was in violation of 
their word. The sudden rise in prices, 
to which the member had referred, was 
due solely to a sudden and heavy de- 
mand which developed at the time. 











For Agencies 


Who Don’t Like 








“Small Accounts’ 





Have you ever turned down good 
business for the reason that 
the’ Advertiser didn’t have 
money enough for a suitable 
display advertising campaign? 


Have you overlooked the possi- 
bilities of starting him on a 
small amount and building 
him up ? 

Have you ignored and never in- 


vestigated Newspaper Classi- 
fied ? 


Have you overlooked the fact 
that it brings actual responses 
that make the client happy ? 


Have you neglected to dig up 
and develop the small ac- 
counts in your territory ? 


Have you given Newspaper Classi- 
fied half the attention it de- 
serves ? 


Have you hesitated on account 
of the hundred and one de- 
tails ? 


If you answer “I have” to any 
one of these timely questions, 
it’s certainly your move. 

Write for Bulletin 135-P, and 
particulars of our Commission 


Proposition and Co-operation 
Plan. 


Arkenberg Special Agency 


406 Madison Ave. * 702 World Bldg. 
TOLEDO NEW YORK 
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Another question asked was whether 
the publishers could expect any relief 
from present high prices in the near 
future. In answer to this inquiry Judge 


| Moore said that he could see no pros- 


pect of cheaper paper for some time 
to come and at least until the Euro- 
pean war is over, and normal condi- 
tions have been restored. When peace 


| is restored and until the foreign mills 


| are again in operation to full capacity, 





the demand upon America for paper of 
various kinds will be very heavy. In 
the speaker’s opinion the only thing 
that the publishers could do to bring 
about lower prices would be to exercise 
every possible economy in consumption. 

The paper mills, he continued, are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in securing 
adequate supplies of wood pulp. Be- 
fore the war 25,000 tons were imported 
annually from Scandinavia. Now only 
8,000 or 9,000 tons are available. The 
amount of wood pulp brought into the 
United States from Canada has been 
greatly curtailed. To complicate mat- 
ters still further the Dominion Govern- 
ment, it is reported, is contemplating 
the passing of a law prohibiting expor- 
tations of pulp or paper into this coun- 
try. 

A. C. Pearson, president of the <as- 
sociation, said that the business publi- 
cations would have to do something at 
once to meet the increased cost of pa- 
per. The question was what could be 
done. The additional burden placed 
upon them ranged from $5,000 to 
$100,000 a year. Referring ta the Dry 
Goods Economist, of which he is gen- 
eral manager, he said that all new 
subscription efforts had been abandoned. 

Others who spoke were Arthur J. 
Baldwin, president of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co.; Clyde Oswald, publisher of 
American Printer, and Jesse H. Neal, 
the new executive secretary of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc. 


Chicago Y. M. C. A. 1917 


Advertising Course 
The Chicago Y. M. C. A. announces 
the opening of its regular course in ad- 
vertising beginning October 17 and con- 
tinuing for a period of seventeen weeks. 
The course will embrace such subjects 
as psychology, copy, illustration, media, 
printing processes, merchandising, pack- 
ages, sales plans, distribution, dealer co- 
operation. It will be supplemented by 
frequent talks by advertising men. The 
first talk will be by Anderson Pace, 
manager, Bureau of Railway Publicity 
of Illinois. The course is under the 
direction of Arnold Joerns, chairman of 
the Educational Committee of the Ad- 

vertising Association of Chicago. 


Orland Thompson With 
Macavoy 


Orland Thompson, formerly with 
Harry Newman, Inc., of Chicago, has 
joined the Macavoy Advertising Com- 
pany as manager of the service depart- 
ment. Previous to his connection with 
Harry Newman, Inc., he was in the 
copy and service department of the 
Mahin Advertising Company. 
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cAnnouncement 


RANK M. COMRIE, who has been con- 

nected with the Chicago office of the 

J. Walter Thompson Company for many 

years, and for three years was manager of 
‘ the Cleveland office of the Thompson Com- 
pany, has resigned his position to become 
a partner in the firm of Vanderhoof, 

Condict & Comrie. 


Herbert Vanderhoof 
Marquette Building 
Chicago 
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A Chance to Start 
Your Own Business 


on small capital, and affiliated with a 
large well-established corporation sell- 
ing an advertised office appliance. 


We will give large exclusive territory 
to.a high-grade man of strong ‘per- 
sonality who will organize a force of 
salesmen capable of selling to bankers 
and other big business men. 


You will be expected to finance your- 
self, and we will extend every possible 
help in developing the market. 


HE corporation, of which I am general 

sales manager, is well established and 

successfully marketing an office appli- 
ance of proven superiority. It needs a divi- 
sion sales manager. 


If you think you can qualify, write me (of 
course in confidence), giving all facts that 
might aid our arriving at an understanding. 
State your past record and whether you are 
able to finance yourself. If your application 
looks good, we will ask you to visit us for first 
hand confirmation of your ability. Address 


** General Manager” 
Box 139 Printers’ Ink 





Sales Records That Give Straight 
Tips on New Business 


How Model Brassiere Company Salvaged Valuable Data from Mass of 
Bookkeeping Detail and Built a Sales-Managing System 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HE sales and advertising 

manager of a growing young 
house in the East faced two prob- 
lems the other morning. Both 
were periodical in their nature. 

The first was to get up his 
monthly sales letters to the men 
on the road. *This is a really im- 
portant job by itself, as executives 
see it now, and the ginger-jar is 
not nowadays the big resource it 
once was. More substantial fod- 
der with a higher percentage of 
sales-producing proteids has tak- 
en its place. The sales manager 
reached for his handy volume of 
loose-leaf sales records and with 
its aid was speedily able to give 
Mr. Thompson of his sales force 
some facts of which he stood in 
need. 

“Dear Mr. Thompson,” he dic- 
tated briskly as he turned easily 
from page to page, “your sales 
this month show an increase of 
28 per cent and that is good— 
so far as it goes. But the house 
average is 43 per cent. And your 
- average for two years is over 
3 


“Now the record shows plainly, 


I think, where the trouble is. See 
if you don’t agree with me. Four 
of the men, Smith, Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, have opened five 
new accounts each, and White has 
eight. That shows they are call- 
ing on new business. The record 
indicates that you are not, since 
you have opened but three new 
accounts in three months. It 
wasn’t so hard in April when you 
had four, or in March when you 
opened five. That was right after 
I wrote you about it and it. was 
fresh in your mind. Won’t it pay 
you to think it over again? 

“T find that since showing you 
the figures you are selling more 
high-grade numbers, but still not 
enough. Sell yourself on this 
again, and stay sold if you can. 


“Also the ‘matter of hammering 
away on our national advertising 
and dealer-helps. I find that all 
the ‘high lines’ in the sales force 
this month have been getting out 
style charts, office order pads, 
price tickets and dealer electros 
for months back. That is what is 
making their sales grow now. 
You show up strong on show- 
cards and window-posters, but 
have evidently forgotten the rest. 
And your dealers don’t keep pep- 
pering us with requests for mat- 
ter as they did a few months back 
and as the best territories are do- 
ing now. Doesn’t that show 
where you have not got enough 
factors working for you? 

“More, too. Here’s your aver- 
age shipment $10 below the house 
average, $8 below that for the 
year, and $9 below your own av- 
erage. Returns, too, show a slight 
increase.” 

The rest of the letter was a 
summing up and a little sure- 
enough ginger. 

All of the letters to the other 
salesmen were of a similar nature, 
except of course that some be- 
stowed praise instead of blame, 
but as in the latter case, pointed 
out exactly what had done the 
work, The letters took three to 
four minutes apiece to dictate. 


TEACHES MEN TO PUSH POOR 
SELLERS 


With this task out of the way, 
the sales manager took up the 
other problem. The new $12 line, 
we will say, was showing weak- 
ness. Competition was putting 
it all over the house, and the 
salesmen were passing the respon- 
sibility back to the goods: the 
line needed more numbers and 
greater variety, they said. The fac- 
tory couldn’t see any reason in 
the objections: there was good 


value in the goods and good style, 
91 
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salesmen were always 
wanting something else. That 
was the situation. It did not help 
it very much that it was all in 
the family; it is often harder to 
make your own relations see it. 

And, knowing this, the sales 
manager had worked up a sys- 
tem to meet the condition. When 
he did not like a new number or 
thought a specific line weak he 
went on record to that effect. But 
he did not tell the salesmen. On 
the contrary, he made special ef- 
fort with them to push it. The 
sales letters on that number were 
constructed with that object in 
view. These letters were the evi- 
dences to rebut any charge. of in- 
attention or lukewarmness. He 
was prepared to show that he had 
gone further in that case than on 
the average, and his salesmen in 
consequence, too. 

Thus, within ten days of the 
close of the first month’s experi- 
ence with the new line he was 
prepared to go to the mat with 
the factory if the records justi- 
fied it. Sales reports were all in, 
transcribed, percentages figured 
and deductions made. And then, 
primed with them, he was ready 
to demonstrate the human impos- 
sibility of putting over the new $12, 
$15 or whatever the line was, all 
other lines showing at the same 
time consistent increases. He 
noted other previous instances 
where new lines had not made 
good until after they had been 
strengthened by new numbers. 

“Comparisons tell the story,” he 
said. And at the same time they 
were telling the .story in figures, 
he had the salesmen’s reports 
from the field, quoting the trade, 
and he had the competitive articles 
before him. 

Now all this was not at all for 
the purpose of discomfiting the 
factory. The object was simply 
to put the evidence before it, for 
its own good, as the sales evi- 
dence had been put before the 
sales force. Both were entitled 
to it. After they had it there 
was nothing more to be said. The 
facts spoke for themselves. 

The house in question is the 
Model Brassiere Company, and 
the executive Leo E. Levy, but it 


it said; 


might have been any one of a 
fairly numerous array of con- 
cerns. The wonder is that the 
number of those who might make 
use of the exceedingly simple sys- 
tem is not far greater. It is a 
system equally adapted to a young 
and small house as to an old and 
large one. In fact, it is more than 
likely that the newer concerns are 
precisely those which are making 
and more readily may make use 
of the idea. Too many of the 
older houses find it difficult to 
start elaborate sales statistics if 
they have not been working along 
that line, even when they have the 
data in some shape or other scat- 
tered through their records. 


RECORDS FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE BUSINESS 


The interesting and unusual 
features of the Model Brassiere 
Company’s system are that it was 
started with the company in 1911, 
that it answers all questions 
asked and _ takes — percentages 
and all — only seven hours a 
month to prepare, five hours on 
the part of the office’s handy 
young man and two hours by a 
typist. 

“We began keeping the usual 
more or less elaborate records 
from the beginning,” said Mr. 
Levy, “but my own system of sim- 
plifying them and bringing all the 
essential facts together has been 
a growth. First one feature and 
then another has been developed 
as the need has been felt. Natur- 
ally, I soon found that the data 
which guided my work were 
equally convincing to others. Facts 
are, after all, the best arguments. 
and the sales manager who makes 
a practice of backing up his opin- 
ions and decisions with unassail- 
able data of this sort goes further 
and more solidly with his sales 
staff and his factory, to say noth- 
ing of the higher executives or 
directors, than the most accom- 
plished hot-air artist or inspira- 
tionist.” 

The questions that kept coming 
up in Mr. Levy’s experierice are 
the same that a lot of other good 
executives are now finding the 
right answers for, in a similar 
near-automatic way: 
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If you know of an unusually 
clever, industrious advertising 
man of executive ability— 


Please help him to get a better job! 


The man you know about in all probability avoids 
the limelight, and has never yet addressed an adver- 
tising club gathering. 


He is unconsciously in hiding, and perhaps unknow- 
ingly adding fame to some advertising agency— 
working silently and effectively—generating good 
ideas constantly, and building better business for 
the clients he serves. 


So we must search for him, for he is worth finding. 


Most likely this man is more interested in the suc- 
cess of his ingenious ability to produce for others 
than for himself. 


He has a picture mind, an active imagination, and 
an ability to graphically portray his ideas. And 
his ideas are grounded on the hard rock of prac- 
tical merchandising experience. 


Given large facilities to work with, and a broad 
field—full play for his ideas and ideals—he is cap- 
able of building a creative department of rare 
strength in an organization big enough for his 
ability. 


You know this man, or you know of him, or you 
know someone who knows him. Help him get into 
a bigger field where substantial appreciation will 
come to him voluntarily. 


We want to know him, to learn where he is, what 
he is doing, and how we can reach him. We. want 
to meet him, and talk with him, and present him 
with the opportunity of his lifetime—and a real 
salary and recognition to start with. 


Address: Box L. T. 136, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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What are the reasons for high 
percentages of increase in some 
territories and low percentages or 
losses in others? 

How much is due to the per- 
sonal factor, how much to local 
conditions, how: much to general 
advertising, to dealer-co-operation, 
to trade aid? 

It is important to know. these 
things, not because all of the fac- 
tors should not be cultivated, but 
because it will be found out which 
are the more effective and for 
what reasons; knowing at the mo- 
ment instead of guessing both 
then and at the end of the season, 
and so being able to swing all the 
organization’s weight in a definite 
and prescribed direction. 


SYSTEM DETERMINES WORTH OF 
ADVERTISING 


“If certain territories show con- 
sistent increases in sales and the 
records show preceding consistent 
missionary work,” said Mr. Levy, 
“and I find there is a more or less 
fixed relation between the use of 
advertising material and my let- 
ters or circulars on the subject, 
I conclude that the material is 
good, that my letters are effective, 
or they are responsive, or all to- 
gether. Further study and in- 
quiry shows which and in what 
degree. The high men may have 
found some of the material good 
and other not good, and they 
may be using the good without 
reference to my letters which may 
be praising it all indiscriminately. 
So I revise my views and work 
in accordance with the facts. 

“The question is not generally 
one of increasing the advertising, 
follow-up, trade-aids, in an abso- 
lute or arbitrary way, but of in- 
creasing them in a given and rela- 
tive proportion. I knew I could 
not go wrong in developing a 
form-letter follow-up to dealers, 
but was I giving enough time to 
guiding, educating and stimulat- 
ing my own force, and what was 
the kind of education and stimu- 
lation that produced -the best re- 
sults? 

“T could not answer these ques- 
tions authoritatively, and was 
working to that extent in the dark 
unless I could put together in 


INK 


some informative way all of the 
information we had in the office 
on what the salesmen were doing 
all the time and had been doing, 
month to month, year to year, not 
only in sales and percentages of 
increase or decrease, but in the 
distribution of advertising matter. 

“We naturally had the informa- 
tion, but it had not been brought 
together. I had that -done and 
reduced to its simplest propor- 
tions. I have seen a number of 
different systems of records, some 
much more elaborate than others, 
but I have seen none I found 
at once so easy to get up and 
get at.” 

The records may be divided, 
roughly, into salesmen’s records, 
house totals and averages, and 
advertising analyses. 

Each salesman’s record takes 
several pages. The first sheet 
contains, vertically, a record of 
sales totals by month and, hori- 
zontally, in the various grades, as 
$4.25 per dozen, wholesale; $6.50, 
and so on up to per dozen, to- 
gether with jobs and specials. Un- 
der each figure is noted in red 
ink the percentage of increase. 

This table occupies the upper 
half of the sheet. On the lower 
is the record from which Mr. 
Levy checks up the salesmen’s ac- 
tivities. Month by month is shown 
the character of his work, so far 
as the analysis will show it. In 
the first column is set down the 
number of new accounts opened 
during the month. Next come 
eight columns of advertising mat- 
ter and dealer-helps, namely, 
fancy price-tickets, . window-pos- 
ters, style-charts, show-cards, or- 
der pads for dealer, electrotypes 
for local advertising, lantern 
slides and brassiere forms. In 
the next column is set off the com- 
plimentary account. Then comes 
the record of the average ship- 
ment, which is something to look 
closely after, and next the amount 
of returns. If the salesman is in 
arrears to the house, that is rec- 
orded. And, lastly, if there has 
been a loss by failure of one of 
his customers. 

Complete records of each sales- 
man are kept in this way, month 
by month for each year, and 
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A plan for an advertising campaign means 
more than a large number of neatly type- 
written pages of words with a hand-let- 
tered cover. It’s the IDEA that counts. 


To make an intelligent 
plan necessitates hard 
thinking —familiarity 
with the product, the 
demand, the market, 
trade conditions and 
competition. K V P D 
plans are based on facts. 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM- DUNLAP 


I N Cc o R P be] R A 
ADVERTISING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, U. &. A. 


We recommend Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Gear Shift 
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genre ee A RECENT 
reopen Sept. 16. : ‘ % NEWS ITEM 


Harbison-Walker Refractories, regu* 
lar quarterly 1% per cent on common, ON THE 


also extra 2 per cent, payable Sept. 10to/] FIN ANCIAL 
; o ‘PAGES 


weet a senate me 21, 


Not very big in itself but mighty significant in the 
seentiyene story of the remarkable prosperity of 


Clay Products Industry 


Harbison-Walker Refractories are rated at “over 
a million dollars, credit high.” They operate 30 
separate plants with a daily capacity of nearly 
1,500,000 brick. Their home office subscribes for 
Brick and Clay Record for their plant superintend- 
ents—and besides, individual subscriptions have 
been entered for other head men on these plants. 


And this is only one of many large manufacturers 
of fire-brick whose product has been in such tre- 
mendous demand, and who are constantly in the 
market for equipment and supplies. 


Don’t think of these concerns in terms of “brick,” 
but rather as manufacturers using machinery, 
belting, steam and electric power, locomotives, 
power shovels, ‘industrial cars, motor trucks—in 
fact, scores of commodities very much the same 
as manufacturers in other industries. 


Here is a big, expanding market—one that every 
sales and advertising executive and every advertis- 
ing agency should know about. 





Our Service Department is prepared to submit a brief on the ’ 
possibilities for the sale of your product in this industry. 
Just send your literature. 


BRICK 


GDAY ‘REGORD 


445 Plymouth Court CHICAGO 


A Kenfield-Leach Publicat:on—-One of America’s Livest Business Papers 
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summed up also in an annual table 
with all other, salesmen. In the 
same way also the house totals 
and percentages are kept. 

The system enables the sales 
manager to ascertain in a minute 
or two the precise relation of any 
two records, whether of two 
salesmen, or of house and sales- 
man, or of two months or year, 
or increases, and by: reference to 
the analysis of activity to dis- 
cover the probable reason there- 
for. 

The advertising analysis makes 
it possible for him to go even 
farther. The complete schedule is 
listed by months on one sheet by 
abbreviations showing mediums 
and spaces. And another sheet 
shows the number of inquiries 
forthcoming from each ad in each 
month. in each of several popula- 
tion classifications for centers of 
500,000 and over, 200,000 and over, 
50,000 and over, 10,000 and over, 
3,000 and over, and under 3,000. 

These analyses have thrown a 
flood of light on the character of 
the circulation and the support be- 
ing given by it to the salesmen. 
Inquiries and mail orders from 
dealers are handled directly with 
them, though the salesmen are ad- 
vised and are of course expected 
to follow up. For that reason 
certain important bearings were 
not discovered until the advertis- 
ing analysis into different sizes of 
towns had been made. 

“When this had been done,” said 
Mr. Levy, “we were surprised to 
find how much of the circulation 
of the woman’s magazines cater- 
ing chiefly to the city and ‘fashion 
goes into the smaller towns. Al- 
together we learned that the cir- 
culation we were buying to cover 
the towns our salesmen ‘made’ 
gave us 40 per cent of our in- 
quiries in outside small territory 
that had to be handled by mail. 
Nobody in the organization would 
have guessed it amounted to over 
15 or 20 per cent. 

“The new opportunity thus re- 
vealed will have to be met in 
some way, whether by creating a 
mail-order department to handle 
dealers, by our salesmen taking 
. in more towns, or by making the 
small-town business a side-line for 


other salesmen, we have not de- 
cided.” 

This one instance of the bras- 
siere company makes plain how 
simple a matter it is to get to- 
gether the raw material of sales 
and advertising management’ and 
how readily it may then be worked 
up into the finished product of 
scientific direction. It is easy to 
see how the records might be am- 
plified by graphic charts, as some 
of the larger houses do, or how ° 
various important sales relations 
could be summed up decimally, as 
still other houses do. But these 
are the refinements of sales man- 
agement and may seem to some 
unnecessarily complicated. Any 
house that can afford to use seven 
hours of clerical help a month on 
the job can put Mr. Levy’s system 
into effect. 


Barnum to Manage “Post- 
Standard”’ 


Jerome D. Barnum has _ succeeded 
Walter E, Gardner as treasurer and 
general manager of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post-Standard. Mr. Gardner brought 
about the consolidation of the Post and 
the Standard in 1898, thus laying the 
foundation for the present paper. Mr. 
Barnum was made advertising manager 
in 1909 and two years ago was ad- 
vanced to the business management. 


Comrie a Partner in Chicago 
Agency 


Frank M. Comrie has resigned from 
the J. Walter Thompson Company to 
associate himself with Herbert Van- 
derhoof, Wallace R. Condict, Henry D. 


Sulcer_and Ralph N. Cushing, Chi- 
cago. It is announced that the name 
of the agency will be changed immedi- 
ately to Vanderhoof, Condict & Com- 
rie. Mr. Comrie has been associated 
with the Chicago office of the Thomp- 
son company. 


“Independent” Buys 
“Countryside” 


Countryside Magazine has been pur- 
chased by the Independent Corporation, 
publisher of the Independent. It will 
continue to be published as a monthly 
magazine, and it is stated that there 
will be no change of editorial policy. 

Countryside was established twelve 
years ago as Suburban Life. Frank A. 
Arnold, its publisher, will not be con- 
nected with the magazine under the 
new ownership. 


The Gotham Studios have been organ- 
ized in New York under the direction 
of Martin Ullman to engage in the pro- 
duction of advertising art. 
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Wants Dominion to Look 
into Paper Prices 


Canadian Press Association Ap- 
points Committee to Memorialize 
the Government and to Urge 
Investigation of Rising Rates— 
No Lack of Raw Material in 
Canada 


By G. F. Hobart 


OVER seventy per cent of the 

news-print used in the United 
States has its origin in Canada. 
The conditions surrounding pro- 
duction in that country and the 
possibility of legislative enact- 
ments in regard to the export of 
either the finished product or of 
wood pulp have, therefore, a spe- 
cial interest for the newspaper 
publishers in the United States. 

The paper situation has become 
so acute in the Dominion that the 
Canadian Press Association called 
an emergency meeting, held 
in Toronto on October 6th, to 
which were invited the proprie- 
tors of publications not included 
in the Association membership. 

The production is 1800 tons a 
day and only 350 tons are used in 
Canada, the remainder being ex- 
ported to the United States. The 
manufacturers’ excuse that in- 
creased demand is responsible for 
the enhanced prices was not ac- 
‘cepted as reasonable. As_ the 
greater part of the output is ex- 
ported, it was thought that Cana- 
dian publishers should be pro- 
tected, and that, if necessary, the 
Canadian Government should take 
action to that end. 

A deputation was appointed to 
memorialize the Government, not 
as a section or committee of the 
Canadian Press Association, but 
as representing the publishers of 
the daily and weekly papers 
throughout the country. The 
Government will be asked to in- 
vestigate the increasing prices of 
paper, with a view to determin- 
ing the existence of any possible 
combination, and also to consider 
the advisability of placing an em- 
bargo on exports. 

The Trade and Class Section 
of the Association also held a 
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meeting and several paper manu- 
facturers met the members by 
request. Their troubles are- not 
so serious as those of the daily 
and weekly publishers. They use 
chiefly No. 3 Book, about midway 
between supercalendered and half- 
tone news-print. There are about 
150 tons a day produced and 
practically all of it is sold in 
Canada to .publishers of maga- 
zines, trade and technical jour- 
nals and job printers. The manu- 
facturers suggested that these in- 
terests agree to a uniformity in 
the quality of the paper used. If 
this were done and a sufficiently . 
large order placed, the paper peo- 
ple could make their own pulp 
and be independent of the sulphite 
pulp manufacturers. 


LAND PRICES UP 


Looking at the matter from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint, it 
must be admitted that raw mate- 
rial costs more than it did before 
the war. The demand for news- 
print for export has increased, 
yet last year the cut of wood for 
pulp was below that of previous 
years. The price in Northern 
Ontario has increased from $4 a 
cord to $5.25 and $5.50. Scarcity 
of labor is the chief cause, but 
the price of spruce land has more 
than doubled. Areas that could 
be purchased at $1,000 a square 
mile are now held at $2,000 and 
$2,500. Chemicals cost more and 
are hard to get. The severe fires 
in the Northern Woods may also 
have had an effect on production. 

For the twelve months ending 
March, 1915, the export of news- 
print was 292,500 tons, or about 
975 tons a day. The following 
year the amount exported was 
463,200 tons, or 1,540 tons a day 
There is, however, no lack of ac- 
cessible raw material in Canada 
and mills now under construc- 
tion will increase the per diem 
production by over 800 tons by 
the end of 1918. 

In the meantime, Canadian pub- 
lishers are in a serious predica- 
ment, and are iri the dark as to 
what will happen after Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, when their contracts 
expire. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 


finishes the ninth month of 1916 still go- 
ing strong and showing the same consistent 
gains in advertising. 


Advertising Gains For September 


236,057 Lines 


The Advertising Gains of THE SUN (all issues) for the nine months 


of 1916 are as follows: 
213,778 Lines 
277,155 Lines 
300,601 Lines 
231,759 Lines 
324,549 Lines 
366,434 Lines 
224,363 Lines 
206,576 Lines 
236,057 Lines 


Total Gain Nine Months, 1916, 2,381,272 Lines 
Net Paid Circulation September 1911-1916 











MORNING 
Sept., 1911 

81,966 
Sept., 1912 


Sept., 1913 


88,498 





























EVENING 
Sept., 1911 
27,973 
Sept., 1912 

32,772 
Sept., 1913 


38,906 



































Sept., 1914 


93,103 








] Sept., 1914 


43,907 








SUNDAY 
Sept. 1911 
62,753 
Sept., 1912 
72,996 | 
Sept., 1913 


78,276 


Sept., 1914 


82,455 









































Sept., 1915 


94,643 








Sept., 1915 








1,138 


Sept., 1915 


88,615 





Sept., 1916 








100,330 





Sept., 1916 


38,070 








Sept., 1916 


94807 





It Pays to Advertise in the Paper that is Growing 














How Gossard Reduced Selling Cost 


and Helped 


the Retailer 


A Suggestive Insight Into the Reasons for the Present Campaign 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard, 


OR some time there has been 

among manufacturers a con- 
stantly increasing tendency to- 
ward the standardization of their 
products. Recently this move- 
ment has been greatly stimulated 
by the alarming increase in man- 
ufacturing and distribution costs. 
In an effort to reduce expenses 
efficiency experts have been called 
in and various economies have 
been ‘introduced. These, in many 
instances, have been sufficient to 
place the business on a sound 
basis. 

_ . But in some lines 
it has been found not 
only ‘desirable but 
even necessary to go 
further. This has 
been especially true 
among concerns en- 
gaged in the manu- 
facture of articles 
the styles of which 
change annually or 
with the seasons. 
The automobile com- 
panies have found 
that the bringing out = seo=: a 
of new models each 
year involves a tre- 
mendous expense. 
One reason why the 
Ford Motor Com- 
pany has been able 
to sell its machines 
at so low a price 
and yet earn such 
large dividends has 
been that for several 
yéars it made no 
change whatever in 
its models. 

One of the things 
that for a long time 
retarded the growth 
of the ready-to-wear 
clothing industry 
was the wide variety 
of styles and sizes 

that seemed neces- 

sary to meet the de- 


have one, then dozens, 
more than passing attention. 
‘angle fiim star, is typical or oe Her voice is never hea! 
yet ok 
Fouthtel cory ely because of her youthful 
oa ed for of 


you to have as charm: 


mands of trade. Where the man- 
ufacturer finally succeeded in re- 
ducing the number, the. business 
shot ahead with greater rapidity. 

Although women have _ been 
wearing corsets for years the one 
hundred or more concerns en- 
gaged in their production made 
little progress in standardizing 
sizes and models. There is such 
a wide variety in women’s figures 
that the manufacture of a large 
number of sizes appeared unavoid- 
able, and it was not until recently 


ite ihe Star of Filmland 


Chooses Gossards 


. then hundreds of beautiful women in the film world adopt Gossard corsets deserves 


re lines. 
re — whieh oh he thoughtfully entrt w one of a 
‘feure. You can vee her in a Chana ims only. 
j — just 0 constrint. Ht you wont comfort, wearing verve, 
teley carves od wpe are shone in their completeness, then select 
Gossard at your {1 nae 


the world ove: 


la wich pride hat we mabe ow 
‘Thirty-firet genset and Proctamation 
of Authoritative Corset Styles for Fall and Wiater, 1916-17 
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IN THE NEW ADVERTISING CAPITAL IS MADE OF THE 
REDUCED NUMBER OF MODELS, SCIENTIFICALLY 


DETERMINED 
100 
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| 
Strathmore 


Quality Papers 


‘““Paper Does Express’ 





FINE quality, 
rough finished pa- 
per, like Old Stratford Book, 
suggests Antiquity or Crafts- 
manship to most of us, because 
the books of Caxton and Guten- 
berg and Morris were printed 
on that sort of paper. 


Add the faintest tint of pink and 
the paper suggests Femininity to 
us, mostly because of the color and 
partly because of the fine-ness of 
the paper itself. 


Buyers of printed matter will find our 
graphic demonstration booklet, ‘Paper 
Does Express’ and Will Bradley’s 
monograph on the subject, of unusual 
interest and practical value. They are 
sent free upon request. Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 











You have a printer who knows 
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that a serious and successful at- 
tempt was made to cut down the 
number. 

The H. W. Gossard Company, 
of Chicago, one of the foremost 
producers of corsets in the United 
States, thinks it has solved the 
problem. This company in 1914 
engaged an artist of reputation, 
who has specialized on drawing 
fashion pictures of women, to 
make an exhaustive study of 
women’s figures, with a view of 
discovering whether or not it 
would be possible to select a set 
of ideal models to which all the 
various figures might conform. 
As the result of his investigations 
he finally selected fourteen, which 
were afterwards reduced to nine: 

1—The ideal average figure. 
2—Ideal tall, slender figure. 3— 
Ideal short, slender figure. 4— 
Ideal tall, heavy figure. 5—Ideal 
short, heavy figure. 7—Ideal 
at 
Sa 


large below-the-waist figure. 
Ideal short-waisted figure. 
Ideal curved-back figure. 
This standardization of wom- 
en’s forms has greatly simplified 


the manufacture of Gossard Cor- 
sets and cut down the number of 
sizes. The cost of production has 
naturally been reduced, and other 
economies have been effected. 

The advantage to the dealer is 
that he is not obliged to carry so 
large a stock as formerly and can 
use the surplus capital wherever 
needed in other departments. As 
he can, under the new plan, get 
along, in many instances, with 
one-half the stock he was com- 
pelled to carry before, this sav- 
ing is considerable. His turnovers 
naturally are greater with reduced 
lines. 

Early this year poster cards of 
ample size, bearing artistic pic- 
tures of the nine ideal models 
taken from living models, were 
printed. These were distributed 
among the stores in which Gos- 
sard corsets were sold. When a 
customer desires to buy a pair of 
corsets she is invited to select 
from the diagram the ideal model 
to which her own figure con- 
forms, or, if she prefers, the 
saleswoman makes the selection 
for her. In almost no time the 
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right corset is found and tried on 
to the customer’s satisfaction. Un- 
der this plan not only is the time 
required in choosing and fitting 
the corset greatly reduced, but the 
capacity of the department for 
handling customers .is increased 
to a marked degree, and it is said 
that nearly twice as many women 
can be waited upon as formerly. 
In order to aid the retailers in 
popularizing Gossard corsets 
among the women of their city 
the company last spring published 
a booklet containing half-tone 
pictures of the nine ideal figures 
together with descriptions of the 
various models. The price of 
each model is given and a note 
tells the reader for which ideal 
figure the model is suitable. Half 
a million copies were sent to the 
dealers for distribution. This fall 
another edition of a million cop- 
ies was printed. Reports received 
from stores all over the country 
show that both cards and booklets 
have greatly stimulated sales. 


EXPLANATORY BOOKLET FOR WOMEN 


Another means of arousing in- 
terest in the company’s products 
has been found in a booklet en- 
titled “The Hygienic and Medical 
Uses of Gossard Corsets,” which 
was brought out last season. In 
this booklet anatomical and phy- 
siological considerations in cor- 
set designing are discussed in a 
simple and convincing manner. 
From a perusal of its pages a 
woman will learn that many back- 
aches ascribed to “weak back,” 
“kidney trouble,” “lumbago,” etc., 
are due to strain on the tissues 
and muscles of the lumbosacral 
region brought about by wearing 
badly fitting corsets. Statements 
made in the text are strengthened 
by the use of easily understood 
diagrams. 

Two years ago the Gossard 
Company was sold on the value 
of moving pictures as an advertis- 
ing medium. A photo-play was 
prepared and the reel was ex- 
hibited in several hundred cities. 
Its influence upon local trade was 
so marked that this year a much 
more expensive production en- 
titled “The Social Key” has been 
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A nnouncing 


the appointment of 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
PEOPLES' GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


As Special 
Advertising Representatives 


of 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


STAR BUILDING, STAR SQUARE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


October 1, 1916 
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The 
Known Quantity 
In Advertising 


You've heard this said: “One cannot tell what Adver- 


tising will do. 
—an unknown quantity.” 


It is the business of indefinite things 


But that was in the yesterdays of organized selling. 


Experience has introduced 
the known quantity in Ad- 
vertising—so the agency 
whose experience has 
been far-reaching in time 
and scope is the one able 
to operate on the basis of 
certainty. 


Experience is valuable as 
it is multiplied —by the 
years and accomplish- 
ments of the individual 
and by the combined 
years and accomplish- 
ments of many. 


In this organization Ex- 
perience is a chief .asset 
because many of our 
members have been long 
in contact with merchan- 
dising problems of all 
kinds, and because we 
have many members. 


“Two heads are better 
than one” is still true. 
Here you find approxi- 
mately thirty “heads” 
stocked with experiences 
that you can use to prof- 
itable advantage. 


Some one here has faced 
the problem that engages 
you now. You would 
appreciate the value of 
having him to counsel 
with, and you would soon 
join the ones we now 
serve in placing a high 
estimate upon our supe- 
rior facilities for prepar- 
ing and carrying out sales 
campaigns. 


Tell us what your prob- 
lem is and let us fit a 
man to the job. This is 
a matter you should act 
on today. 


TAY LOR-CRITCHFIELD-CLAGUE CO. 
‘ CHICAGO 


NEW YORK DETROIT BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
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brought out. Ten reel copies of 
the play, which takes eighteen 
minutes to present, will shortly be 
sent out'on the road upon a six- 
week’s route schedule, playing two 
or three cities a week. A local 
moving-picture theatre is engaged 
for one or two afternoons .and 
the “Social Key” is shown as a 
part of the usual programme. The 
tickets are distributed by the lo- 
cal dealers either in 
their own corset de- 
partments or are 
mailed to a selected 
list of women who 
might be interested 
in the production. 

While recognizing 
the value of poster 
cards, booklets and 
moving pictures in 
advancing corset 
sales, the Gossard 
Company places its 
greatest dependence 


except in the descriptions of the 
style models, the- idea being to 
adapt the form of. the presenta- 
tion of the appeal or selling ar- 
gument to the editorial policy of 
the several individual publica- 
tions. In addressing the readers 
of the Ladies’ eee Journal a 
recent advertisement says :. 


Youthful figures are no longer deter- 
mined by years. Many a matron: of 


upon newspaper and 
magazine advertis- 
ing to secure direct 
results. This fall 
sixteen néwspapers 
located in New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San 
Francisco and Los 


ECIDE first that your figure is individual 
—that you need a corset designed for you. 
Then look at the 9 Ideal Figure Types and 
choose yours 
Next, come to us and let us show you the many 
Gossards we have in stock in your size, designed 
for your type. 
Then your selection is reduced to the amount 
you want to pay, from $25 00 down to $2.50 


This is the 
Thirty-first Announcement and 
Proclamation of 
Styles for Fall and Winter, 1916-17 


Angeles will carry 
its display advertis- 
ing. Occasionally 
pages will be used in 
the New York and 
Chicago dailies. One 
hundred and fifty 
lines across two or 
three columns will 
be the space occu- 
pied by most of the 
advertisements. It is 
interesting in this 
connection to note 
that only one news- 
paper in each of the above cities 
bind employed in its campaign of 


In the magazine field. practi- 
cally all of the women’s maga- 
zines will carry full pages of 
Gossard copy, and especially those 
presenting information concern- 
ing fashions. No two advertise- 
ments appearing in those maga- 
zines any month will be the same 


To addition to comfort, wea: 
you obtain authentic style in Gossards. Gossards wear 
longer because of their materials. They are in style da, 
because of the advanced Neo information of thei: 
signers, which is reflected 

Selecting your Gossard 6 insures intelligent service. 
Be tied today. 

woman can well afford. An expert corsetiere will be 
pleased to fit you without obligation 


wearing service and great value, 


A model for every figure at a price any 


(Your Name Here) 


CossarpDCorsets 


IN THIS DEALER AD, AS IN THE OTHER COPY, THE TRI- 
ANGLE BORDER LINKS UP WITH THE “MOVIE” CAMPAIGN 


sixty has the youthful figure of her 
dees neg ne a Baa gy un- 
rtunate! young woman 
sight be sixty, Fedgedt by her figure 
ines 

Gossard Corsets carefully fitted will 
make you look and feel younger. Ask 
your friends who wear them—look at 
their correctly poses figures—small 
trim hip lines and natural waists. Ali 
over North America—the capitals of 
South America—Australia—and_ the 
great style centers, Paris and London— 
the smartest dre women from pal- 
aces, as well as the humblest homes, 
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“now select their Gossards twice a year 
by habit and prefesence. 


During the summer the leading 
Triangle moving-picture stars 
were fitted with Gossard corsets. 
It was quite natural that in an 
advertisement appearing in the 
Theatre, where the appeal is ad- 
dressed to the women of the 
stage, that reference should be 
made to the popularity of the 
Gossard among the film stars, as 
follows: 

The smiles and real beauty laughs 
one gets at the movies more than 
double their interest. It’s all so real— 
the people really laugh and cry. Enid 
Markey—a Triangle star, you know. 
It’s worth a dollar just to see her 
sweet, whole-souled smile. She wears 
a Gossard Corset through choice, and 
we believe that her Gossard helps her 
smile—in fact, we know it does. 


In the Woman's Home Com- 
panion which is read by women 
in all walks of life, the experience 
of the film stars is cited as a rea- 
son why the Gossard corsets 


should appeal to them. - 


The lessons to be learned from movie 
stars are endless. Here are women who 
depend wholly on their physical ex- 
pression to entertain you. You see 
them in ge views and a mile or 
more away. ou are mentally favor- 
ing or criticizing their appearance, and 
they know this more than you do. 

When hundreds of stars choose front- 
lacing Gossards in preference to all 
other corsets—and wear them day in 
and day out in the most strenuous 
work in which women engage—then 
you should ask yourself—““Why don’t 
I select a Gossard for my own figure 
and enjoy the same comfort, style and 
long-wearing service these stars: enjoy?” 


When Mr. Gossard started in 
business fifteen years ago three 
or four concerns dominated the 
market so completely that there 
seemed little chance for the new 
firm to make much impression 
upon it. The one thing in its 
favor was that it manufactured 
the first front-lace corset brought 
out in America. As Mr. Gossard 
had very little capital his Chicago 
“factory” consisted of one room, 
18x20 feet, and his employees 
were only three in number. 

The new corset had a hard time 
of it in getting a foothold. It 
was such a radical departure from 
those then being sold that 
the dry-goods stores were afraid 
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to take it up. Here and there, 
however, a merchant was found 
who was willing to give it a trial. 
These, in time, became sufficiently 
numerous to warrant the com- 
pany in enlarging its productive 
capacity. At the end of five 
years seven other manufacturers 
who had been impressed with the 
growing popularity of the front- 
laced corset had placed models 
of their own on the market. and 
were actively competing with the 
Gossard company. At present all 
but two or three of the leading 
concerns make this kind of cor- 
sets. But in spite of this fact the 
Gossard business has continued 
to expand until the original one- 
room shop has grown to six big 
factories, employing 2,000 people. 

One of the greatest disappoint- 
ments Mr. Gossard had during 
the earlier years of his enter- 
prise was the refusal of the big 
Chicago department stores to 
stock up with his goods. The 
buyers listened patiently to his 
arguments in behalf of his prod- 
uct, but wouldn’t give him an or- 
der. They said they had all the 
lines of corsets they wanted. 
They had their own brands and 
didn’t care to handle _ trade- 
marked, advertised models, any- 
way. 

This indifference and even hos- 
tility toward his corsets finally 
got onto Mr. Gossard nerves, and 
he determined to show these big 
department stores that he could 
and would create such a demand 
for his goods that they would be 
compelled to put them in stock 
in self-defense. He opened two 
retail stores, one at State and 
Monroe streets, and the other at 
64 East Madison street. The at- 
tractive advertising he placed in 
the newspapers brought to them 
the patronage of some of the best- 
known women of..the city. The 
calls for Gossard corsets at the 
State-street. department stores 
finally became so numerous that 
the buyers of those establish- 
ments concluded that the time had 
come when they should be placed 
in stock. Mr. Fehlman, the sales 
manager, says that when the first 
orders were received the com- 
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340,904 


[Reported to Post. Office Department, Oct. 2, 1916.] 
Average net paid circulation 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Daily and Sunday 
for six months endéd September 30, 1916 


340,904 


—a circulation which represents in one grouping the largest 
number of intelligent, discriminating and responsive readers 
ever recorded by a newspaper. 


RECORD OF GROWTH 


The circulation reports of The New York Times to the 

Post Office Department—as required by law—are as f 
follows: 

I. Report (average for 6 months) Oct. 1,1912 209,751 
II. Report Apr. 1,1913 228,534 
III. Report Oct. 1,1913 230,360 
IV. Report Apr. 1, 1914 246,118 
V. Report Oct. 1,1914 259,673 
VI. Report Apr. 1,1915 298,248 
VII. Report Oct. 1,1915 318,274 
VIII. Report Apr. 1,1916 334,744 
IX. Report Oct. 1,1916 340,904 





CIRCULATION 1898—1916 


THE NEW YORK TIME 
THE NEW YORE TIMES CIRCULATION RECORD 
OCTOBER 2, 1916 
1898, October 
One-Cent Circulation: 1899 
Metropolitan Dealers.202,856 


Two-Cent Coen: 
Country Dealers.... 98,178 
Mail Subscribers.... 36,121 
Total Advance Sale. 337, 155 


Advertising Mail List. . 441 
Exchanges 9 
Downtown Office 

Main Office 


Total Net Circulation .341,458 


No Returns and No Unsold 
Copies 

















The advertising rate of The New York Times, 50 cents 
per agate line, with circulation 340,904, makes the cost 
one cent a line for each 6,818 circulation—the cheapest, 
as it is the best, advertising in the world. 

The New York Times leads all New York newspapers in 
volume, as well as in character of general advertising. 
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The Van Cleve Company 


1790 Broadway 


Andrew E. Coburn 


Who for the past year has 


prepared and written the adver- 


tising of the Maxwell Motor 
Company has joined our organi- 


zation. 


Mr. Coburn continues with 
the Maxwell Work, making his 


headquarters at our New York 


Office. 


George B. Van Cleve 


President 
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pany turned them down, the rea- 
son given being that its two re- 
tail stores were doing such a 
good business that it didn’t want 
to share it with the department 
stores. This year, however, the 
bars were let down and now you 
can buy Gossard corsets at any 
one of the leading State-street 
emporiums. 


DOES NOT WANT EXPERIENCED 
CORSET SALESMEN 


Mr. Gossard has some original 
ideas in regard to the selection 
of his assistants. For instance, 
you would say. off hand, that it 
requires a lot of nerve for a cor- 
set manufacturer to take a man 
who is engaged in selling high- 
pedigreed hogs and make him 
vice-president and sales manager 
of his company. You can hardly 
think of two businesses that are 
more unlike than live-stock sell- 
ing and corset selling. It would 
seem quite improbable that a 
salesman who has been for some 
time engaged in the former occu- 
pation would be in any way fitted 
to push sales for an article of 
woman’s wear. 

Four years ago F. E. Fehlman 
sold some pedigreed hogs to Mr. 
Gossard. The latter was so much 
impressed with the salesman’s 
appearance, his selling methods 
and his character that he offered 
him a position in his company. 
The wisdom of the selection is 
attested by the success that has 
been achieved by the sales de- 
partment during the period Mr. 
Fehlman has been in Mr. Gos- 
sard’s employ. 

One of this corset manufac- 
turer’s rules is that he will en- 
gage no man or woman for his 


sales force who has had previous | 


experience in selling corsets. He 
takes the ground that such per- 
sons have so much to unlearn be- 
fore they can sell Gossard corsets 
as he wants them sold that it is 
not worth while bothering with 
them. F 
Moreover, ‘al! of his represen- 
tatives on the road are women, 
of ‘whom there are thirty-four, 
btut his sales managers are men. 
The work of selecting these 
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WASTE MONEY IN 
SPECULATIVE 


ADVERTISING 
IN GREATBRITAIN 


INVEST 


IT IN 


‘PUNCH 


THE “‘DIVIDEND PAYER’’ 


“PUNCH’S” RECORD 


of Sixty-Six per cent. Increase in 
Net Sales in the Three Years end- 
ing December, 1915; an increase in 
Net Sales every year for Twelve 
Years; and Eight Consecutive 
Years of increases in Advertising 
Revenue (including both War 
Years) should give you confidence 
enough in the value offered to 


CONCENTRATE 


in its advertising pages as much as 
possible, as many advertisers of 
high-class goods and service of all 
kinds already do. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch,” 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., England 
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Entrance to farm heme of wm. Grace, Lake 
Co., Ill., to which The Breeder’s Gazette 
is a weekly visitor by invitation. ‘ 


THE GAZETTE goesto nofarm home | 


except ufpon invitation, and the solid, 
substantial folk whose names are 
found on its subscription list repre- 
sent the very cream of American 
rural citizenship. 
Regular mailings of The Breeder's Ga- 
zette for 1916 have been as follows: 
Jan. Copies ray Copies J “tad Copies 

&. . «94,200 .. 94,101 
13. . 94,460 

ine «| .94,650 

. - 94,680 


-. 94,950 
.. «94,050 
-- + 94,200 

- 94,329 


—, SRS EST Serer ooegue 
Less mailed to advertisers, 
agencies, agricultural sc _— 
exchanges, €Ctc,......s... on 


Total net paid 

Sample copies not included in this 
statement. 
With absolute confidence we assert 
that The Gazette list holds the names 
of the owners more fine farms 
than can be found in such conjunction 
elsewhere on either side the Atlantic. 


You can reach them through the busi- 
ness columns of their favorite 
newspaper, 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


iti” The Farmer's Greatest Paper” #/%¢ per Yur 
aed Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, U.B-A+ 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
GrorcE W. HERBERT, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
600 Advertising _— ‘ 
CHICAGO, 


Eastern. Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave.,. 
New York Ciry, 





| obliged to 
| women, 
| voluntarily 
; necessary. 
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saleswomen devolves upon Mr. 
Fehlman, who, in discussing the 
subject with the writer, said: 

“T have now had so much expe- 
rience in this line that I’ have 
drawn but two blanks in two 
years. The method I employ is 
not always agreeable to the can- 
didate, but it accomplishes its 
purpose. Formerly we were 
advertise for sales- 
but now so many apply 
that it is no longer 
When a woman puts 
in her application she is invited 
to call at the office. If she has 
sold corsets of another make than 


| ours she is at once rejected for 


the reason that our selling meth- 
ods are so different from those 
employed by many other manu- 
facturers that it would take too 
long for her to forget what she 
has previously been taught and 
change over to our way of doing 
business. 

“Of course the applicant must 
have had successful experience in 
selling goods. She must have a 
good character and furnish ref- 
erences which we carefully in- 
vestigate. Her family ties must 
be such that her absence from 
home is not going to give her or 
us trouble. She must have a 
knowledge of business practices 
and possess good common sense. 
She must dress well, but not ex- 
travagantly and have a pleasing 
personality. After the applicant 
has given me the information 
I desire I ask her why she 
thinks she can make a successful 
saleswoman of corsets. 

“Then I endeavor to discour- 
age her from taking up the work. 
I tell her of the disappointments 
she will have, of the hardships of 
travel, of the snubs and even af- 
fronts to which she will be sub- 
jected. In fact I describe to her 
all the drawbacks and troubles 
she will encounter. After paint- 
ing the picture in. as dark colors 
as I can and still keep within the 
bounds ‘of truth, I tell her to go 
home and think the matter over. 
Some of the applicants never re- 
turn after the first interview, but 
if they have the right stuff in 
them, if they have full confidence 
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NDERLYING 
the beauty that 
excites admiration is 
the known quality 
that makes this silver , 
plate a prized possession. 





The knowledge of its quality 
has been brought about by an 
advertising campaign which 
has long been referred to as an 
example of consistency and 
persistency. 








Remember the name 
when you buy. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn. | 
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The Power of 
... , the Architect 


N the selection of materials entering into the construction 
and equipment of buildings the power of the architect is 
now fully recognized and understood by most manu- 

facturers. 


Here is the story in its simplest form :— 


The people of the United States spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year in the erection of new buildings and in 
altering and repairing old ones. 


About five thousand architects, men expert in design and con- 
struction, aided by nearly twenty-five thousand trained assis- 
tants, are called upon to supervise the expenditure of most of 
this money. 


Architects and their principal assistants have AT LEAST a 
50% say as to how this money shall be spent. 


The balance of authority rests with owners, agents and con- 
tractors, constantly shifting and hard to reach. 


An article or material is seldom selected CONTRARY to the 
advice of the architect. 


A company using advertising mediums to interest owners 
should also use good architectural journals to be sure of cov- 
ering the whole 100% of purchasing power. 


A firm not committed to a policy of GENERAL advertising 
should at least reach the architect; it costs little and accom- 
plishes much. 


If you wish to REACH the architect with your message, 
use his own professional journals for which he pays his 
own good money. 


“The Architect—A Great Economic Power,” a paper treat- 
ing of this whole subject in detail, will be sent upon applica- 
tion to agents or others interested. 


The Brickbuilder 


An Architectural Monthly 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY, Publishers 
Main Office and Editorial Department Advertising Department 
85 Water Street, Boston 42 West 39th Street, New York 
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in their own ability and have the | 
necessary courage and persistence | 
to support it, they will come back. | 

“The women who apply for po- 
sitions come from all lines of 
business. Recently I had one ap- 
plicant who had been for six years 
in a bank, and had sold Redpath 
lyceum programmes on the road. 
Her experience at once proved 
that she had a good business head, | 
for no woman can retain a posi- 
tion in a bank for six years unless 
she has real business talent. 
Moreover, any woman who can 
successfully sell Redpath courses 
to lecture committees all over the 
country, and collect the money, 
has salesmanship ability of a high 
order. I engaged her and am 
satisfied from the work she has 
already done that she will in a 
short time become one of the best 
saleswomen in our employ.” 

It is one thing to get a trade- 
marked article into a store and 
quite another to resell it to advan- 
tage. The demand must be cre- 
ated and cultivated. If the manu- 
facturer loses all interest in his 
goods after they reach the shelves 
of the dealer he is building his 
business on a foundation of sand. | 


INTERESTED IN THE SALE BY THE | 
DEALER 


Fortunately the entire tend- 
ency of national advertising is to 
arouse and promote in the manu- | 
facturer the liveliest kind of in- | 
terest in the fate of his product 
even when it is finally in the 
hands of the consumer. 


with his goods. He must help 
sell them to the consumer. That | 
is why he furnishes demonstra- 
tors, supplies the merchant with 
booklets, show cards, and various 
other direct forms of advertising 
matter; gets up advertisements 
for use in the local newspapers, 
and sometimes furnishes elec- 
trotypes of the text matter, or 
cuts of illustrations, material for 
window trims, etc. | 

In the retailing of corsets it is | 
absolutely essential that they shall | 
be properly fitted. If the sales- 
women in charge of the depart- 


He has 
learned from experience that his | 
promotion work is only half done | 
when he has stocked the retailer | 
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PARSORS 


OLD BAMPDEWBROND 


HAT you say in your letter 

carries more weight when 
the letterheading and the paper are 
in keeping with the stability of your 
business. 


That the heading may represent 
this as truly as does Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond, Parson has pub- 
lished a “Handbook of Letter 
Headings” which gives a ready 
application of the basic principles 
of GOOD letterheads. It is too 
expensive a book to give away but 
any executive can have a copy for 
50c, postpaid if he writes for it on 
his business stationery. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. 16 Holyoke, Mass. 
Paper makers since 1853 
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On Hand— 


p——— We have taken over 
the contract of a large 
advertiser, and have thus 
acquired approximately 


600 Reams of 


WHITE 
COATED 


Satin Finish 
Size and weight 40% x 56-215/500 
We offer this paper, subject 
to prior ook, in case lots 
(approximately 3 reams to a 
case), and willl be pleased to 
furnish samples and prices. 
Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL 


27 East 31st Street, New York City 
Phone Madison Square 3620 
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Sales 
Opportunity 


If you have a good edu- 
cation and a forceful per- 
sonality, there is a place 
for you in a rapidly grow- 
ing sales organization. 
Our salesmen earn from 
$1800 to $5000 per annum. 
A district managership is 
ahead of you within a year, 
if you make good. 


“X,” Box 141, Printers’ Ink 


| 4 -4 ” 
| Trimming, 





| twenty-five 


| Panama-Pacific 
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ment take sufficient interest in 
their work to master the art of 
corset fitting, aid the line of cor- 
sets is representative, the store 
can, in a short time, build up a 
fine trade in this article. Unfortu- 
nately the average saleswoman is 
not alive to her opportunities. 
She is either indifferent or pos- 
sesses so little practical knowledge 
of the subject that customers do 
not get the kind of service to 
which they are entitled. 

In order to remedy this diffi- 
culty the Gossard company a few 
years ago established a school for 
training saleswomen to sell its 
corsets. At the Chicago head- 
quarters several rooms were fitted 
up as classrooms, and the retail 
merchants who handle Gossard 
corsets were invited to send their 
women clerks to the school for 
instruction. The course covers 
one week. Two teachers and five 
lecturers are employed. One of 
the teachers gives instruction in 
corset fitting; the other in corset 
hygiene. The subjects taken up 
by the lecturer are “Turn-overs,” 
“Advertising,” “Salesmanship,” 
Fittings,” “Window 
“Brassieres.” 

On Saturday the students are 
given a written examination on 
the week’s work, and are required 
to fit a corset on a living model 
in the presence of the class. A 
diploma is given to those who 
pass the examination satisfac- 
torily. 

The attendance is from ten to 
each week. When 
special weeks are held, “Illinois 


| Week,” for instance, fifty or sixty 


women from all over the State 
will be present. Last year while the 
Exposition was 
on in San Francisco, a course of 
instruction was given to sixty-five 
saleswomen. During the past 
summer classes were conducted 
in New York City for the bene- 


| fit.of 125 women in the Eastern 


territory who could not go to Chi- 
cago, the teaching staff from the 
latter city doing the work. 
Every one of the women who 
passes the examination satisfac- 


| torily becomes in time an expert 
| corsetiere. While her training has 


been given with a view ‘to teach- 
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How Printing Takes Shape 


The written word and the printed word are far from 
being twins in appearance. To see in your mind’s eye a 
printing possibility and to convey that same vision to your 
printer are two different things. 

Our Portfolios, of which there are more than thirty in 
number, are style books of printing. Each applies to a 
certain business or department of business and contains 
many specimens of well-conceived and well-executed print- 
ing forms. 

These Portfolios are also idea books. They include 
suggestions for internal communication through printed 
forms, memorandums, order blanks, requisitions, etc.— 
the business nervous system, intricate to create but simple 
in its orderly working. 

Many printers carry these Portfolios in order to furnish 
their clients with new ideas on printing. Many business 
men have these Portfolios in order to give their printers 
ideas on printing. 


If vou write us on your business letterhead we will send, free of all 
charge, a Portfolio that will contain helpful suggestions for you. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 


AMMERMA 








. BOND . 


“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 
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Most Pacific Coast advertising 
can be made to create the largest 
possible number of sales -per 
dollar invested-by engaging the 


services of our advertising division 


| Lite: 
GE9:F-EBERHARD-COMPANY 


Introducing . Advertising ‘ Selling 


360°370 Fremont StFeet 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles Seattle 


























— 
Dry Batteries, for instance— 


Results of preliminary investigation show that all 
subscribers replying sell dry batteries, lowest annual sale 
five barrels, highest seventeen. Approximately 80% sell 
Red Seal, which have been continuously advertised in 
the I. & T. T. J. since December, 1911. 


Complete returns will show : 


- Percentage selling batteries; 

- To whom sold and for what use; 
. Volume of business per year; 

. Brands sold. 


Please indicate individual to whom 
you wish the complete data sent. 


Implement t & Tractor 


Kansas City - Omaha 
“for the Territory West of the Mississippi™ 




















ing her to. sell Gossard corsets, the 
knowledge she has attained will 


be equally valuable in handling. | 
it has been found, | 


other makes. 
however, that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred graduates become such 
firm believers in the Gossard cor- 
sets that they do not want to sell 
any other brand. 

Up to the present time 3,000 
women have been taught in the 
Gossard schools. These are scat- 
tered all over the United States, 
and are centers of corset infor- 
mation in the towns and cities 
in which they are located. The 
sales-promotion power of such a 
body of women in popularizing 
its corsets is considered invalua- 
ble by the company. 





Strategy Sold Pink Salmon 


Several years ago when salmon was 
just beginning to be popularized in the 
Southern States, a big packer of pink 
salmon undertook to get a market for 
his brand in one of the Southern 
States. A sockeye packer had covered 
the. territory ahead of him, and the 
population, mostly colored, had acquired 
a taste for red salmon. 

Despite all of his efforts to create a 
demand his pink salmon failed to sell 
against the red. So he tried a bit of 
strategy. On every label he had printed 
in large type, “guaranteed not to turn 
red in the can,” and he also put 
placards in all the grocery stores adver- 
tising his brand of salmon and point- 
ing out prominently that it was “guar- 
anteed not to turn red in the can.” 

The scheme succeeded, and it is said 
in this part of the South there are 
thousands of colored men who will not 
eat even the fancy sockeye red salmon. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 





Prudden and Hampton Leave 
Presbrey Agency 


Harry J. Prudden and J. D. Hampton, 
who for the past four years have han- 
dled the American Tobacco Company’s 
advertising through the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York, have resigned 
from the Presbrey agency. It is their 
intention to join the organization of a 
prominent advertising agency, taking 
with them the principal copy-writers 
in their employ. They will not carry 
with them any of tHe Presbrey accounts. 





Miss Harris Leaves Sherman & 
Bryan 

Miss Minerva F. Harris, for the past 

five years space-buyer for Sherman & 

Bryan, New York, has resigned. Her 

future plans have not been announced. 
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| 5 RECORDS IN ONE YEAR 
In the February, 1916, Issue 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


set a new record for itself in the 
amount of advertising carried. In 
March this record was broken. 
Then April set a new mark. Along 
came October—with a still greater 
volume, and the November issue, 
just to press, shows a 10% gain 


over October. 
THERE’S A REASON— ASK US 








New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
You 
Can 
Use 
Those 


Movie 


Films 
And if you 





ee 











haven’t a film 
we'llhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
. : tures. 

And it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 

This machine is aa unusual dealer 
help. Put it to work in windows, 
offices or store aisles. 
W.H.STAVENHAGEN C0.., Inc. 
331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 

Telephone, 6420 Madison Square 
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TO THE MAN WHO 


ADVERTISES, 
CIRCULARIZES OR 
SELLS THROUGH 


SALESMEN 


Do you advertise—with poor results ? 

Circularize—with poor results ? 

Employ salesmen—with poor results? 
If so, what is wrong? 

The question is answered in a book 
from the pen of’ one of the greatest 
rs me specialists in the country, en- 
titled: 


Che Aelling Force 
Che Selling Farce 


This book is a concentrated message 
to business men, preventing the prodi- 
gal waste of good money and giving 
the selling secret, 

Application of the principles ex- 
plained in this book has turned loss 
into profit, and small profits to large. 
A special and limited edition in flex- 
ible covers, pocket size, fully illus- 
trated by F. G. Cooper, printed on 
hand-made paper with rubricated in- 
itials will be sent to readers of 
Printers’ Ink upon receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps or coin, Money back if 
the information the book gives is not 
deemed worth a great deal more than 
the price. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
3rd near Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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RUSSIA is rapidly becoming one 
gq of the world’s great markets for 

Canadian and -American products. 
This agency has recently opened its 
own branch in VLADIVOSTOK in 
charge of a highly trained Russian mer- 
chandising expert who fully under- 
stands English customs and the prod- 
ucts of Canadian and American manu- 
facturers. | 


This agency, therefore, is in a position 
to furnish reliable statistics and in- 
formation concerning trade opportuni- 
ties in RUSSIA. 


American and Canadian manufacturers 
and Advertising agencies are invited to 
confer with us on this subject. 


CALLOPY- HOLLAND 
ADVERTISING CO., LIMITED 
RAILWAY BLDG. 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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News-Print Situation 
Menacing 


“In view of the high price of labor, 
coal, chemical and mechanical pulp, 
and wood pulp, states a bulletin of the 
News-Print Manufacturers’ Association, 
dated October 7, “it is quite evident 
that such advances in price will be 
asked on renewal of contracts for the 
year 1917 as would have been deemed 
unreasonable six months ago. The 
pulp-wood situation in Canada is _par- 
ticularly menacing and ominous. ills 
which were paying $18.00 and $26.00 a 
month, with board, to ordinary work- 
men in the woods last year are now 
competing with one another for an 
adequate supply of this sort, and are 
offering anywhere from $55.00 to 
$60.00 per month with board, and 
camps in many cases are not supplied 
with a full complement of men. There is 
orey probability that the cost of pulp 
wood will advance very sharply this 
year as compared with the pulp-wood 
costs of the past, but the chief source 
of worry will not be the high cost of 
‘pulp wood, but the possibility that the 
mills may not be able to secure a 
sufficient supply to provide for their 
requirements during the whole of the 
year of 1917. 

“Mill stocks in the western terri- 
tory decreased 313 tons in the past 
three weeks, and mill stocks in the 
Canadian territory decreased 799 tons 
in the same period. This amounts to 
a total decrease in mill stocks in the 
two territories of 1,112 tons. This is 
perhaps as sensational a statement as 
has ever been sent out from this 
— coming in the month of Septem- 


” 


er. 
“Reports regarding the scarcity of 


ground wood pulp are coming into this 
office in largely increased volume, and 
the difficulty of the manufacturers of 
news-print paper are increasing as the 
year advances.” 


E. C. Morse a Chalmers 
Executive 


E. C. Morse, sales manager of the 
Hudson Motor Company, Detroit, has 
resigned to become vice-president of 
the selling division of the Chalmers 
Motor Company. He takes the position 
made vacant by the death of Paul 
Smith, last July, and will have direct 
charge of sales, service and advertis- 
ing. O. H. McCornack, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of the Hudson Motor 
Company, has been appointed. sales 
manager, to succeed E. C. orse. 


Scholz a Director of “Evening 
Post” 


Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the 
New York Evening Post, has_ been 
elected a trustee in the place of Horace 
White, who died recently. Alexander 
D. Noyes takes the place of Horace 
White as vice-president of the New 
York Evening Post Company, and 
Harold Phelps Stokes has been elected 
a trustee to fill the vacancy made by 
the retirement of Gustave Ulbricht. 
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NET PAID 
CIRCULATION A DAY 


192,210 


On July 3, 1916, The Sun and 
The New York Press were 


amalgamated. 


For the quarterly period from 
that date to Sept. 30, 1916, the 
weekday circulation of The Sun 
has averaged 


192,210 


Net Paid Copies a Day. 


_ The very finest circulation in New 
York and among the very largest. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circuiations 
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Manufacturers ! 


The Art, Service and Sales Departments 
of this organization are ready to apply 

their energies to your promotional 
work with the untiring zeal of an 
automatic trip-hammer. 






And to your problems we will ap- 
ply the experience obtained by 
the successful prosecution of 
sales campaigns for several 
similar concerns in recent 

months. 


Definite and _ tested 
methods will save 
time, money, 
anxiety and 
bring posi- 
tive results. 



















Please address us—without obligation: 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE { 
1940-2 Conway Building 
Telephone, Franklin 3044 


















Advertising the Cremation Process 


A Most Delicate Subject Tactfully Handled in Newspaper Announcements 


By Griffin 


SEARCH for the most dif- 

ficult subject to treat from 
an advertising point of view might 
well end at the newspaper cam- 
paign of the Missouri Crematory 
Association that is now running 
in St. Louis. And yet so skilfully 
has the most delicate, most cus- 
tom-bound, most sentimental of 
all subjects—the disposal of the 
earthly habitations of loved ones 
who have departed—been handled, 
that the difficulties in the way are 
obscured by the reverent tone and 
consummate tact of the advertise- 
ments themselves. 

Here the copy-writer has been 
confronted with a problem that 
might almost be said to measure 
the extreme limit of the applica- 
tion of advertising principles to 
sacred human actions and expe- 
riences. It was necessary for him 
to consider religion, love, senti- 
ment and custom, grant to each 
its due, and then with simple, sin- 
cere, easily understood assertions 
of fact, cause the public to look 
with reverence upon a certain 
process which because of mis- 
conception and misinformation 
had previously been regarded 
with horror and revulsion. 


The plain facts are these: 
About six months ago the_ Mis- 
souri Crematory Association, 


which has offices in St. Louis, and 
owns and operates a crematorium 
and columbarium in the same 
city, appropriated a small amount 
of money for the purpose of con- 
ducting a newspaper campaign on 
the religious, sentimental, econ- 
omical and hygienic advantages 
of cremation of the human body 
after death, as contrasted with 
burial in the ground. 

The campaign has been running 
a little over five months at this 
writing, and those. in charge of 
the expenditure of the money feel 
that they are sure of their, ground 
as evidenced by three facts. First, 
a steady flow of requests for in- 
formation in regard to cremation ; 
second, a noticeable 





increase in 
121 


McCarthy 


the number of serious, inquiring 
visitors (not sightseers nor the 
morbidly curious) at the crema- 
torium, and third, a slight in- 
crease in the number of crema- 
tions. 

Four different “styles” of copy 
have been used in the effort to 
discover the exact angle of ap- 
proach on this subject. The re- 
turns in inquiries were carefully 
checked up from each piece of 
copy published. Two of these 
“styles” were soon discarded. It 
is hardly necessary to explain 


“ 


Cremation Gives 
Permanent Rest 


ing population of our cities must sooner or 
water disturs the sepulchers of this generation, as the 
sepuichers of the past are now obliterated. 
TT more one thinks about the subject, 
Sea rere ene nrantens have Jeph a 
in 


pr op ar comin my opm en 





/@ you ever considered this question in the light 
of veer obligation to those who shall survive you? 







Write For’ This Booklet— 
+, a A “Religion and Cremation” 
2 po by three ministers of Steet, One 
Ma ole and‘ Hebrew faiths, ‘Cremation is 
LA more consistent than burial iho csaderest some 
AAA meat o human tavern in aca rit he 
A, ‘ be about ere * Just ask for the 


traths about 
booklet “Religion and 4 
Write today to 
MISSOURL CREMATORY ASS'N 
Low, 





HOW A DELICATE SUBJECT WAS TREATED 
IN THE COPY 


that inquiries only are sought as 
the direct result of this advertis- 
ing. Readers are urged to send 
for a copy of a booklet published 
by the association, entitled “Re- 
ligion and Cremation,” containing 
the authorized statements of a 
Protestant minister, a Catholic 
priest and a Jewish rabbi. Each 
divine advocates cremation, and 
shows it to be in harmony with 
Biblical teaching and the doc- 
trines of his faith. 

Many of the arguments put for- 
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ward in the 
lished 
the signature of 


reader has 


The two _ types 
of copy that have 
met with greatest 
success are shown 
with this article. 
The advertisement 
entitled “Crema- 
tion Is Symbolical 
of Eternal Life,” 
reproduced on this 
page, illustrates 
what has_ been 
called the “inquiry” 
style. 

The lay-out of 
‘this advertisement 
and those like it is 
not so much to at- 
tract the casual or 
hasty reader as to 
influence and im- 
press the class of 
readers who go 
through the paper 
carefully, reading 
intensively that 
which is of inter- 
est and discarding 
entirely the trivial, 
the superfluous and 
the matter-of-fact. 
The purpose of this 
inquiry style is to 
create conviction 
and secure a writ- 
ten inquiry. 

After a little ex- 
perimentation, a 
second type of ad- 
vertising was found 
to be of value. It 
has been called,for 
convenience, ‘“pub- 
licity” style and 
is illustrated by the 
advertisement en- 


titled “Cremation 
Gives . Permanent 
Rest,” shown on 


page 121. This style 
is intended to in- 
fluence the type of 
newspaper reader 
who goes through 





booklet 
brutally logical to ever be pub- 
in an advertisement, 
the 
teacher and the fact that the 
sent for 
himself creates a sane and rea- 
sonable frame of mind for con- 
sideration of its propositions. 
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are too 


» but 
religious 


the book 


vertisement. 





Cremation Is 
Symbolical of 
Eternal Life 


St Paul said: ‘‘There 
is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body. 
* * 8 @ Flesh and 
blood can not inherit 
the Kingdom of God.’’ 


C#EMATION is unquestionably the 

coming method of disposing of 
the dead, Fue to the growing sation 
tion that it is the reverent, kindly 


and sacred treatment of the earthly 
bodies of those we love 


Resurrection 


of the Body 


Religious authorities hoia two 
views of the resurrection, and expo- 
nents of each view have approved of 
cremation 

Believing in the resurrection of the 
7a 5 body, Rev. A. Matthews, 

of the First Presbyterian 


x 
2 


rie again Cremation is in ha 

ny with the doctrines of | Christianity.” 

Bringing together the bodies resolved 

into nature’s elements by cremation 
would be no more miraculous’ than 

the Leia fen J together of the bodies 

destroye sea 


Religion and Cremation 

Dean Hodges of Cambridge, holding 
that the resurrected body is a spirit- 
ual body, approves cremation because 
it “symbolizes the supremacy of the 
soul” and saves thé body from the 
corruption of burial—* ‘processes un- 
speakably dreadful to imagine.” 


You will be interested in the ais- 
cussion of cremation in a 


Free Booklet 
Written by three ministers of th 
Protestant, "datholic an lebrew 
—— rm the a 
tion. Just ask for the 
booklet, “Religion and Cremation.” 
Write today t 
be peer CREMATORY ASS’N 
450 Granite Building, St. Louls, Mo. 
Inquiries from, ovtsite St. Louis also in- 
cited: sito welcom at Crematorium, 
nal street an ublette avenue. 
“Copyiight. ine, ‘pester: Brown, Ine," 


truths 


ANOTHER INTERESTING PIECE OF 
coPYy 





the paper looking over the adver- 
tisements as well as the news col- 
umns, not allowing any one adver- 
tisement or news item to distract 
him from his putpose of looking 
through the entire paper before 
he lays it down. 
dom write in response to an ad- 


Such readers sel- 


They wear Arrow 


_ In 


collars and Phoe- 
nix hosiery, eat 
Beech-Nut foods, 
smoke Prince Al- 
bert tobacco, drink 
Coca-Cola, and de- 
ny, if questioned, 
that they are ever 
influenced by ad- 
vertising ! 

Such men or 
women, after read- 
ing a cremation ad- 
vertisement once a 
week for a year, 
will be firmly oi 
the opinion that 
he or she has al- 
ways favored cre- 
mation. When the 
times comes that 
they must decide 
between cremation 
and burial, either 
for themselves or 
another, the deci- 


sion will be for 
cremation. 
Response from 


the public in an- 
swer to the cam- 
paign has devel- 
oped several inter- 
esting facts. 

The experience 
of the last few 
months has shown 
that cremation in- 
terests more men 
than women. Six- 
ty-nine per cent of 
the letters have 
come from men, 
thirty-one per cent 
from women. The 
standard of intelli- 
gence of the in- 
quirers is very high. 
less than five 
per cent of the let- 
ters received have 
there been errors 
in spelling or gram- 
mar or other evi- 
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Advertisement 
Composition 


Direct-By-Mail 
Literature 


Catalogs 
Booklets 
House Organs 


Follow-Up 
Material 








--the ability 


to serve 


R. GILBERT P FARRAR 


is now interested in the 
Arrow Press, Inc. He adds to 
our service a record of nine 
years actually designing and 
supervising the production of 
advertisers’ printed matter. 


He is also the author of a long 


seriés of articles on advertise- 
ment display in Printers’ Ink. 


No expense has been spared 
in putting together an unique 
organization and a modern 
equipment that will assist 
Mr. Farrar in serving adver- 
tisers. Our plant was chosen 
and designed especially for 
handling advertisers’ printed 
matter. (Our facilities are 
large enough for any order 
and small enough to always 
give personal service. ( We 
ask only an opportunity to 
demonstrate our service. 


ARROW PRESS,®< 


“Salesmanship in Print” 


320 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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ACT III s 

ce 

of 

Scene: Your office. pe 

Time: Monday morning. a 

**Miss Blank, take a letter to Solicitor Brown.” nu 

s . . ru 

** Next week when you're in Meriden, try to get a bs 
half-page ad from Mr. R. W. Carter of Wilcox & White has 
Co. Now is the time to see them. They are nearly ready of 
to make up their lists for their January contracts. pe 
Youcan keep tabs on your solicitor’s calls if you use the i 

in 

e te! 

tandar egister o : 
to 

e e * pl: 
National Ad : 
ationa vertising ca 
THE ACME OF ACCURACY . 

MINERS BANK BUILDING, WILKES-BARRE, PA. ’ 

10 EAST 43rd ST. Tel. Murray Hill 496 NEW YORK CITY in 
ties esl eae as sp 
A 

; de 

ca 

of 

at 

| Or 

Fe 

E H 

ALSTONS are comfortable because they FIT. a 

Their good style, too, gives you that sense of well- de 

being that makes for efficiency. 3000 good dealers F. 

have your Fall Ralstons ready for you. Booklet free. S 

F. 





RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 



























dences of illiteracy. The ordinary 
inquiry-mail contains from 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent or even more 
of such letters. .The comparison 
is striking evidence of the appeal 
of this cremation advertising to 
cultivated, thinking people. 

Since the campaign began the 
number of inquiries received have 
run from thirty-five to fifty per 
week. The number of visitors to 
the crematorium has increased a 
hundred per cent, and the number 
of cremations has increased 35.8 
per cent in the last three months. 

There is food for thought here 
for any advertiser who feels that 
nis product or his service is lack- 
ing in attractiveness, in human in- 
terest, or in admissible talking 
points. Surely no subject needs 
to be approached more cautiously, 
planned more carefully, or han- 
dled more thoughtfully than a 
campaign advocating a new meth- 
od of disposal of the human body 
after death. Yet the success of 
this campaign in St. Louis has 
been so apparent that a number 
of other crematoria are entering 
into local campaigns in their re- 
spective cities, and the Cremation 
Association of America has it un- 
der consideration as a nation-wide 
campaign. p 


Poor. Richard’s Election 


Rowe Stewart was chosen president 
of the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
at the annual election held last week. 
Other officers elected are: 

First vice-president, Richard A. 
Foley; second vice-president, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis; third vice-president, 
George W. Jacobs; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, Louis J. Kolb; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, Edwin S. Stuart; secretary, 
F. Therkildson; treasurer, John Clark 
Sims; directors, Durbin, Thomas 
R. Elcock, Jr., Harry A. Gatchel, Irvin 
F. Paschall, John H. Sinberg, P. C. 
Staples, Jarvis A. Wood, Charles C. 
Green and Howard C. Story. 





Holophane Glass Maps Out 
Campaign 

The Holophane Glass Company, Inc., 
New York, is planning a campaign in 
the cause of “better and more econom- 
ical illumination.” It will. embrace a 
list of general magazine, industrial trade 
papers and architectural publications and 
this advertising will interlock with a 
direct-mail ae *) *to dealers. and 
consumers, The cLain-Hadden-Sim- 
ters Company has secured this account. 
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The Agency Choice 
Efficiency Experts 


Efficiency experts Ret 
results. That's their business 
—the petting of results. 


Everything, they do, they do 
scientifically. They analyze every 
problem before they tackle it. They prove 
every theory before they advance it. ey 
move with certainty, deliberation, precision. 


It’s a significant fact that the 
foremost firm of efficiency engineers 


in the country chose this agency to handle 
its advertising. 


Neither Suesswork nor sentiment in- 
fluences a decision of a firm like that. Cold 


facts only have a place with them. Results 
are what they are after—and their scientific 
analysis of the agency situation pointed the 
way to us. 


If better results would interest you, 
write for further facts. 




















HEALTH HEAT 


T’S a fresh air heat. A heat 
that’s as healthful as sunshiny 
outdoors. It’s automatically 
mixed with just the right moist- 
ure. No odors. No sizzling and 
sissing. No 


ver more heat than any 
radiator heat. We can prove it. 


HE Kewse: 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


230 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE,N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 103-V Park Avenue 

CHICAGO, ILL,: 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. : 
Space 95-V Builders Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS, : 
405-V P.O. Sa. Bldg. 
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- 
Agencies for Australasia 
are sought in any lines 

that can be sold to 
Booksellers or Stationers 


We represent some of 
America’s best publishers; 
and all the Booksellers of 
Australasia are called upon 
regularly. 

We are also in close touch 
with all the Libraries and 
with the Educational 
Trade. 


Commission and direct 
buying. 


Thomas C. Lothian Proprietary, Ltd. 


Publishers’ Representatives 

| MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 

CABLE ADDRESS “Thorough” Melbourne 


BANKERS: The Bank of New South Wales, 
Melbourne 


100 Flinders Street 
VICTORIA 





Head Office : 











| MELBOURNE 

















A 44-caliber young 
man who is doing big things? 


He is now more than making 
good as sales and advertising 
manager of a_ two-million 
dollar house with interna- 
tional distribution. Formerly 
assistant advertising manager 
of a big national adver- 
tiser. Writer of articles on 
advertising and sales. Rec- 
ommended by some mighty 
big men. 
Young (24), college educa- 
tion, he doesn’t know every- 
thing, and knows he doesn't. 
A job as assistant to a big 
man or handling a medium- 
sized one himself is wanted. 
There is a manufacturer or 
an agency around New York 
where his enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and_ extensive experi- 
ence could be profitably used. 
Have you or do you know 
of such an opening? 
“A.B.” Box140 
Printers’ Ink, 
NewYork 
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Warships as Markets for 
Manufacturers’ Goods 





(Continued from page 20) 
the convenience of the business 
man who wishes to ask for the 
“schedules” and forms that will 
enable him to bid on whatever 
items appear to be within range 
of his offerings. The use of the 
reply card by a manufacturer is 
equivalent to asking the naval pur- 
chasing department for “further 
particulars.” Like as not the man- 
ufacturer learns from the follow- 
up that the buying in his line 
is to be done under standard spe- 
cifications, but, as has been point- 
ed out, this fact need not neces- 
sarily deter him from following 
up the matter, even if his’ wares 
do not rigidly conform. to stand- 
ard. Very often the specifications 
are modified. Not long ago, for 
instance, the department agreed to 
buy potato-peelers of lower ca- 
pacity than had been called for 
in its advertising. 


ALL BIDDERS RECEIVE FAIR TREAT- 
MENT 


The desire of the Navy Depart- 
ment to dissipate the old preju- 
dice against selling to the Govern- 
ment is in no wise better mani- 
fested than in the latter-day 
treatment of bidders. It would be 
no slight responsibility to under- 
take that the Navy should have 
no dissatisfied contractor, but the 
new policy goes even farther. The 
new rule is “The Navy must have 
no dissatisfied bidder. In accord- 
ance with this determination, no 
trouble is spared in clearing up 
misunderstandings with respect to 
awards. Every unsuccessful bid- 
der is told; if he requests it, not 
only who got the business and 
at what price, but why he himself 
didn’t land the order, presuming 
that other considerations than dif- 
ference in price entered in. The 
Paymaster-General said the other 
day: ‘I am certain that there is 
no case in which a bid has been 
rejected due to the interests of 
the Government in which the re- 
jected bidder has not been thor- 
oughly satisfied as to reasons for 
the rejection of his bid. I wish 
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Exporting follows ADVERTISING 
“* FPOREIGN advertising is as 
= vitally important as is 
ge domestic advertising. It 
- merits equal consideration. 
ir- 
ler If you have neglected to adver- 
—s, tise abroad perhapsitis because 
ine you have not known that you 
od could secure a service similar 
es- to that which you receive on 
oo your domestic advertising. 
wd For twelve years local foreign 
. advertising has been the 
ca- specialized function of the 
for J. Roland Kay Co. 
AT- Many of the American products 
art- now well-known in Great 
eju- Britain, in Australia, in the 
«ed Philippines, in Sumatra, in 
-day Brazil—the world over, in fact 
—were established through 
have local publicity planned, pre- 
The paredandplacedinourChicago, 
have London, Sydney, Cape Town or 
— Buenos Aires offices. 
Z up 
‘. J. ROLAND KAY Co. 


International Advertising Agents 
Conway Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
Associate House (EZstablished 1814) 
John Haddon & Co., London, England 


nself 
ming 
1 dif- 
The 
othe: 
re is 
been 
ts of 





You will be interested in reading our 
booklet, “Lest We Forget the Ships.” 
A_ request will bring it. Write, 
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ERMIT us to suggest that for best results you begin 
with Maine and run down through the other states, 
or begin with Connecticut and run up, or begin 

with Massachusetts and work out but 


cover the local cities in 


NEW ENGLAND 


This is the best territory’ for an old advertiser or a 


new one. 


Here in New England is the highest ratio of skilled 
mechanics and skilled factory opérators at the highest 


wages. 


Here is great per capita wealth dominating ability to pur- 


chase what pleases them. 


Here is offered an opportunity for the closely knit distri- 


bution of all classes of goods. 


Here is selling economy owing to the cities and towns 
being close together, making it easier and cheaper to reach 
the dealer and put the goods on his shelf. 


Here conditions are right for the marketing of goods from 
everywhere, but you should use the 


HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
Read by every family every day and they are quick work- 


ers and rapid producers. 


These 12 are leaders: 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19, 414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 5, 963 
Population 37,265, ah suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,783 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., — PRESS 
Daily Circulation 0,957 A oe 
Population 22,000, with Samia 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 


Daily Circulation 27, 705 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, Standard 


Daily Circulation 26, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with sabes 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,021 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. F@stan4,, 
Daily Circulation 31,000—A. B. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220, 000 


HARTFORD, CT., OURAN 
Daily Circulation 16,8 
Population 98,915, mg suburbs 125,000 
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to be most positive in the state- 
ment that the Navy gives every 
bidder an absolutely square deal.’ ” 

If a bidder is successful he is 
notified and the contract is dated 
ten days later, or even more in 
the case of Pacific Coast firms. 
Just here it should perhaps be ex- 
plained that no contract is neces- 
sary in the case of purchases un- 
der $500. If the transaction in- 
volves an amount less than $500 
the purchase is made on a bureau 
order, which is really only an ac- 
ceptance of the bidder’s proposal, 
and under such.circumstances the 
date for deliveries is usually fixed 
as two days after the date on 
which, in the normal course of 
mail movement, the seller would 
have received the order. A guar- 
antee of some kind is necessary 
in the case of all bids or contracts 
in excess of $500, but many manu- 
facturers now simplify matters by 
executing an annual guarantee 
which covers all proposals and 
which annual guarantee may be 
executed by any one of the well- 
known surety companies or by two 
individuals. 

Special inquiry was made at the 
Navy Department as to the atti- 
tude of the purchasing department 
with respect to newcomers in the 
manufacturing field, and particu- 
larly with reference to new prod- 
ucts—recent discoveries, late in- 
ventions and the like. Two facts 
were brought out. First, the Navy 
is not partial, other things being 
equal, to proprietary articles in 
which, by reason of patent mo- 
nopoly or for other reasons, there 
is no opportunity for competition 
and competitive bidding. Second, 
the Navy will not concede that the 
fact that a manufacturer has es- 
tablished a standard retail price 
is any reason why he should not 
make concesstons from that price 
for quantity purchases by the 
Navy. This latter seems to be 
the attitude with respect to such 
price-maintained specialties as 
talking-machines. 

The above should not, however, 
be interpreted as signifying that 
the Navy Department is antago- 
nistic or even lukewarm with re- 
gard to specialties. Not infre- 
quently a notice in the scientific 





YES! 
MONEY TALKS 
FORCIBLY! 


Portland, Maine, has enjoyed a very 
prosperous season. During the first six 
months of 1916 the clearing house 
figures show $58,692,475, a gain of 
more than 21 per cent, With money 
so plentiful in 


PORTLAND 


Maine 


business was exceedingly good in our 
city. The merchants enjoyed a very 
caine business which showed that the 

Lo of —— had well-filled pocket- 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


of course contributed to the merchants’ 
prosperity. It carried the store news 
into more than 90 per cent of the 
homes in Portland. It can carry the 
story of your product with profit to 
you. We would suggest a trial cam- 
paign for Portland. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 


HOW A LITTLE 
ADVERTISING 
PULLED 


“It is always with a satisfied feeling 
that I pay my advertising bill to the 
Post and Telegram because I feel that 
it is a gilt-edged investment like a 
Gividemt-peyias stock”—So writes an 
advertiser enclosing a check. 





“During my advertising campaign in 


BRIDGEPORT 


my sales averaged 41 oe day at an 
avera “ gy of $7.00 a day includ- 
ing the day I ran the full page. I 
made . success in Bridgeport and a big 
one. In connection with this I can 
state that from the time I closed the 
demonstration on May 13th to June 4th 
over $800 worth of Lax-a-tone has 
been sold with an advertising expense 
of about $100.” 


This is a suggestion to you to make 
a trial in Bridgeport and the 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
- Bostow Chicego—=—New York - 
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SITUATION WANTED 


With a manufacturer of 
articles for the Furnish- 
ing Goods, or Dry Goods 


Trade. 
Six years handling Sales, 


manufacturer. 

Four years, for the same 
house, on the road. 

Six years with wholesale 


Dry Goods houses; on the | with: “Have you made the same. 


| effort to bring your specialty to 
| the attention of the Navy Depart- 


road and inside. 
Four years clerical work. 


A growing company that is | m« : 
8 id , | bringing it to the attention of com- 
| mercial concerns?” / 


not satisfactorily organized 
will find my experience valu- 
able. 

Middle West preferred, but am 
not tied down. References and 
detailed information gladly sup- 
plied. Please address “C. C.,” Box 
134, care Printers’ Ink. 








Export Department 


of large tire manufac- 
turing concern in Middle 


West needs advertising man 


to co-operate with advertising de- 
partment and advertising agency 


on foreign advertising. Prefer 
man with knowledge of Spanish 
and one who has traveled in for- 
eign countries ; knowledge of pub- 
lications, rates and character of 
copy best adapted to various for- 
eign countries and cities especially 
desirable. Excellent opportunity 
to secure wide knowledge of ex- 
port business, and possibilities of 
advancement limited only by your 
own ability. Write immediately, 
sending photograph, complete his- 
tory of past business connections, 
experience in detail and salary 
expected. D. E., Box 135, care 
Printers’ INK. 


| a tentative contract. 
| the marketer of a specialty takes 
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journals or trade-papers of a new 
invention will prompt the Navy 
to seek the inventor and offer him 
However, if 


the initiative, either because he 


| seeks the advertising to be gained 
| by naval adoption or because he 
I | wants the business for the profit 
Advertising and Correspon- | 
dence for a very successful Shows.” A Gow eranies ane whats 
| a specialty manufacturer chided 


involved, the attitude of the Navy 
is that the department should be 


the head of the purchasing de- 


| partment for his seeming igno- 


rance regarding the specialty in 
question, the official came back 


ment which you have made in 


Concrete evidence of just how 
the thing works out is afforded 


| by the experience at Navy head- 


quarters of a well-known rubber 


| company which has lately placed 
| on the market a patented compo- 
| sition sole for shoes. 
| cern asked that the Navy give 


This con- 


the novelty a trial and the depart- 
ment turned them over to a com- 
pany that is making shoes for the 
Navy with assurances to the shoe 
concern that a given consignment 
of shoes would be accepted with 
the new soles in lieu of the leather 
called for under the contract. The 
result is that the Navy is making 
a thorough trial of some 10,000 
pairs of shoes in which the inno- 
vation is featured. 


STEERS CLEAR OF BRAND-NAMES 


Many firms make more or less 
advertising capital out of their 
naval contracts, but it is not easy 
to induce the department to spe- 
cify a trade-marked article by 
name. Whenever they do it there 
are so many protests from com- 
petitors as to prove discouraging. 
For instance, spirited objection 
was made not long ago when the 
department called by name for 
“Keystone” lubricating grease for 
engines. To an incensed competi- 
tor of “Keystone” the department 
explained that “Keystone” had 
been specified simply because its 
quality was known and the pur- 
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When Nature Turns Outlaw 


**Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. ..... my 


Thus King Lear, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, defies the elements. 
But man, even today, cannot chal- 
lenge nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by 
lightning or shaken down by an 
earthquake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in the cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles nor horse-drawn 


vehicles can be driven through floods 
or high-piled snowdrifts. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. Fortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them, Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, 
are practically paralleled by other 
lines to which their business can be 
transferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscribers find their tele- 
phones more dependable and, with- 
in the limits of human power, they 
count upon their use in storm as 
well as in fair weather. 


Universal Service 
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On The Lookout 


A man of 40; with 20 years of prac- 
tical newspaper experience; who has 
risen to the management of a paper 
of 75,000 circulation; and _ has 
proven he can earn a good living 
either in newspaper work or outside. 


He wants a job where he can stay put 
and have a home; which he can hold 
without losing a decent man’s self- 
respect; preferably as editor to the 
business management of the owner; 
either at the salary he earns or with 
a chance to earn a reasonable holding 
as the paper grows. 


Two or three times he has lost the 
kind of a job he wants because 
owners have hesitated to offer him 
anything less than the editorship of 
the London Times or the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


If you need such a man give him the 
chance to meet you face to face. 


“8. C.,*" Box :127 
Care Printers’ Ink 








Advertising 
Solicitor 


If you are less than twenty-five years 
of age—have had one or more years’ 
training with a capable Advertising 
Manager—and possess some ability to 
plan and organize, as well as solicit— 
write to the address below, stating your 
age, experience, other qualifications and 
whatever else you think might interest a 
possible employer in your ability. Also 
enclose recent photograph (to be re- 
turned). Should you land this job, you 
would have to train for six months or a 
year in a small mid-western city, but— 
the goal, if you made it, would be the 
Advertising Management of one of the 
fastest coming magazines now published, 
an office of your own in New York City, 
and as much salary as you could prove 
yourself worth. Don’t reply, unless you 
are able—and eager—to qualify on all 
the counts. If you are, address “E. W.,” 
Box 133, care Printers’ Ink. 





| chasing officer did not wish to 
accept responsibility for using a 
grease not known. It was as- 
serted that the department is per- 
fectly willing to try other greases 
| or to use other greases which may 
| be equal to the quality of the 
| grease heretofore used. 
“T hope,” said the Paymaster- 


| General of the Navy, “that the 
| agitation for preparedness in this 
| country will result in a changed 
| viewpoint on the part of manu- 
| facturers toward Government 


business, and I hope that they will 


| take the time to make the effort 
| necessary to learn the conditions 


surrounding Government business 


| and submit constructive, not de- 
| structive, criticisms regarding pur- 


chasing methods.” 

That the Navy is disposed to 
go out of its way to attract sell- 
ers does not mean, however, that 
it is foregoing effort to be a 
shrewd purchaser. On the con- 
trary, scientific purchasing is con- 
sistently aimed at, and elaborate 
records of price fluctuations over 
a long period of years are kept 
with a view to enabling the Navy 
to make its purchases when fac- 
tory demand is slack or when 
quick cash will be an inducement 
to the producer. For, be it added, 
the Navy is making it a point to 
pay promptly. Payment within 
ten days of delivery is now the 
rule, and when manufacturers of- 
fer discounts for prompt payment, 
such offers are invariably taken 
advantage of. 

In giving a square deal, how- 
ever, the Navy asks a square deal 
in return: Lately the purchasing 
department had a tilt with a man- 
ufacturer and has refused to con- 
tinue to do business with him be- 
cause he persistently refused to 
supply spare parts for machines 
which he had furnished to the 
Navy. Likewise is the Navy De- 
partment adamant in its determi- 
nation not to buy from concerns 
that are not manufacturers or reg- 
ular dealers in their respective 
lines. 


The Clysmic Spring Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., has placed its advertising 
account with the Van Cleve Company, 
New York. 
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Will it pull? 


When the sketch of a new-born ad was done, 
in colors green and red, 

There wasn’t a line of type init. “No need,” 
the Artist said, 

And he gazed with joy on the finished work, 
and laid his brush away, 

But the Copy-man whispered behind his pad: 
“It’s pretty, but what does it say ?’’ 


And so he called for a dictionary, and wrote an 
ad that was new, 

With never a picture, never a cut, just Copy 
through and through, 

And he dropped his pencil, and cried, ‘‘ Read 
this! an ad that’ll reach the heart!” 

But the Artist grunted behind his screen: “It’s 
clever, but is it Art?” 


They fought and they talked, while the boss sat 
down and wrote an ad himself, 

And sent it off to the Printer with a stock-cut 
from the shelf. 

It wasn’t clever, it wasn’t Art, but he had his 
story cold, 

And the ad came out, and coupons in, and the 
sordid goods were sold. 


The Tale is as old as the agate line. The Artist 
talks of cuts, 

While Clever Admen sit them down and talk 
of ifs and buts, 

While the only Question you need to ask—it 
tells the Tale in full— 

Is not “‘Is it Art?” not “Is it smart?” but only 
“Will it pull?’’ 

—Selected, 
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HIS is the kind of advertising copy and 
display that has caused our growth and 
which we now furnish. If you want the 
“STUFF THAT PULLS” get in touch 


with the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


8th Avenue— 33rd to 34th Streets 


Telephone 3210 Greeley 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The ad Printing Company 
10 AVENUE AT 36 STREET 


NEW YORK 












tisers and advertising agencies like 
the i Batten Co., J. Walter 


anc m3 oF ean 

Booklets FRR 
AND 

Catalogs 


PRESS. 


M ANY of America’s prominent adver- 





Agency and others, 
requiring High Class printers of Paivtens’ Inx 


Booklet and Catalog 
" Work use the 461 Eighth Av.,N.Y. 


The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 538,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 













ADS 


our claims to render service 
are expressed in our work 
—and in no other way. 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers 
138 West 36th Street, New York 


“Lost in the Mails” 
Can never happen to drawings, copy, cuts, 
proofs, etc.—if the parcel is labeled with 
McCourt’s Gummed Labels 
Insure safe delivery or prompt return. 
Perforated Rolls—ready to insert in type- 
writer—address is typed quicker than 
scrawled by hand; always nest--and legi- 
ble to everybody 
There’s big py value in McCourt’s 
Labels—neat, attractive, representative. 
Cost no more than the old-style flat label. 
Get our prices—then ask your shipping 
Clerk. jew Label Book and Cabinet Catalog 

Free to readers of Printers’ Ink 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co., 54 Bennett St. 
H. H. Buack, President Bradford, Pa. 

















Telephone Greeley 5244 
READ Conpany 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Our trade mark has a pur- 
pose. It symbolizes a trinity 
of enlightened interest. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 








Typographic 


for Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, IN. 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
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Engragiep —Designing —Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicit 
and we —— ora well satisfied, 

truly, 

Feb. 28, ime” THE ERICKSON CO.” 
THE GILL 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 








Publishers | 


ES EX 


and 





QUALITY COLOR PLATES 








SCIENTIFIC: 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 





SENGRAVING tox. 








ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


GET your clone out on 
time. As far as possible, 
all orders are sent out by us the 
same day as order is received. 
We Save You Duty— 

We Save You Time. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


346 Craig St., W. 





People used to say that 
“a cut is a cut” until 
they saw one of ours. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 






good good Picture | : 


Y Sitieneotis 


THE STERLING Et ENGRAVING CO. 


YORK CITY 


Artists - - Engravers 


200 WILLIAM ST. 10m! AVE 480 36 tt ST. 
TEL: 2900 BEEKMAN TEL: 3900 GRE 
>> >< 
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Photo-Engraving 


in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 











HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value. Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U, 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusrisHinc COMPANY 
ublishers, 

Orrice: 185 Mapison AvenvE, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. oom. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Horxins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Blvd., J. C. AspLey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Juxius Tarnses, Manager. 

Atlanta_ Office: Candler Bldg., Gzo. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager; Tel. Olive 43. 








Issued every Thursday. Subseription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
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Advertising rates: Page, $75 ; halt pass, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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It is doubtful if 

Now Is the there ever has 
Time to Start een a more pro- 
pitious time than 

the present in which to start ad- 
vertising. A number of factors 
seem almost to have conspired in 
favor of the concern which is just 
beginning to advertise, or the con- 
cern which never has advertised, 
but is “thinking about it.” Now 
is the time to commence building 
a structure of good will for the 
years to come, and at no time 
within our recollection have con- 
ditions been more favorable for it. 
In the first place, there is a 
tendency on the part of many con- 
cerns who are now, advertising to 
cut down their space and relax 
their efforts because they are 
oversold. In many lines there is 
actually a surplus of orders which 
go begging from door to door, and 
the old argument, “Why should 
we advertise when we don’t need 
more business?” is still potent. 
Dangerous as such a policy is, re- 
sulting often in loss of prestige, 
impairment of trade-mark values, 
a slump in the morale of the sales 





force, and a general letting down 
of efficiency on the part of the 
whole organization, there are 
many concerns who still follow 
it. Swamped with more orders 
from jobbers and dealers than 
they can fill, they allow the great 
consuming public to forget, there- 
by giving competitors the chance 
to cut in and make themselves 
known. 

Again, an investment in adver- 
tising to-day will probably pay 
dividends more quickly than at any 
time in the past ten years. As 
we have said, there is actually a 
surplus of orders in many lines, 
an overflow, so to speak, which 
may be easily diverted into pre- 
arranged channels. A judicious 
campaign of advertising, inaugu- 
rated now, will not only start the 
foundation of future prestige, but 
will result in the gain of a larger 
share of that overflow business 
which at present is anybody’s 
who shows the capacity to take 
care of it. In other words, in- 
stead of being obliged to win all 
of his business away from the 
established concerns, the new ad- 
vertiser to-day can gather unto 
himself a lot of business which 
the established concerns cannot 
handle. All of which means, of 
course, that the initial investment 
in advertising will more quickly 
show a profit, that a larger num- 
ber of actual customers will be 
reached, and that the momentum 
of the whole campaign will be 
greatly increased. 

We do not doubt that some con- 
cerns will reply with the old— 
and specious—plea: “Why adver- 
tise when we are getting business 
without advertising?” That is 
like the excuse of the man whose 
roof leaked; when it rained he 
couldn’t fix it, and while the sun 
shone it didn’t need fixing, any- 
way. 





ChétesSiere The head of one 


of the large re- 
Romance and tail chains whose 
Reality 


stories have been 
published in Printers’ INK recent- 
ly remarked in reference to it: 
“It is the first account I ever 
authorized, for this reason. An 
unusual success always attracts 
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competition. We do not fear com- 
petition of the right kind. But 
there is another kind that can do 
us harm. If a lot of young men 
or promoters rush into the field 
and open up a number of stores 
without acquiring personal experi- 
ence in them and training their 
own managers, they will be doomed 
to disappointment and failure, and 
the failure will throw a cloud 
over similar enterprises in the 
same field. Bankers will be made 
still more skeptical in regard to 
it, and it will be harder to find 
first-class timber for employees 
who will consent to make the nec- 
essarily small beginning prepara- 
tory to working their way up to 
the top. And we must have those 
men. It would not be sensible, 
therefore, to say anything for pub- 
lication in a popular magazine that 
might exaggerate the success and 
underestimate the slow and pains- 
taking character of the methods 
responsible for it.” 

The point is well taken, but it 
does not seem to be at all ob- 
served in the prospectuses and 
conversation of the people who 
are promoting chain-store systems, 
systems that are capitalized at 
$1,000,000, $5,000,000 or $10,000,000, 
and propose to start right off with 
ten and fifteen stores a month. 

If you study the successful 
chains of to-day, you find that it 
takes all the way from a year to 
three or four years to find out 
how to train men, buy and sell 
right, pick locations and do other 
similarly stodgy and unromantic 
things. 

But the prospectuses never men- 
tion these details. Instead, there 
is generally a vast parade of fig- 
ures representing the earnings of 
various chains, and the very care- 
fully prepared estimates of the 
promotion earnings at the end of 
one, two, five, ten and twenty 
years. 

Sometimes the man at the head 
of the promotion is experienced. 
But there are differences in ex- 
perience, even in the same line. A 
high-salaried man in the grocery 
jobbing line recently dropped $50,- 
000 in a grocery-chain venture. 

“T couldn’t learn to keep the 
costs down,” he explained. “When 
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things didn’t move, I put on extra 
help, called for drays and went to 
other expense of that sort. What 
I should have done was to have 
worked early and late myself, 
hired as few men as possible and 
paid out nothing I did not have to. 
After a year or two of that I 
would have been on easy street.” 

In fact, a store chain seems to 
be very much like other businesses. 
The only difference is that it is 
harder than most. That is the ex- 
planation of chain success. The 
failure of the many makes good 
picking for the few. 





The vulnerability 
Co-operative of the producer 
Advertising to or seller who 
Combat Col- does not identify 


lective Buying’ 


mark or trade-name has seldom 
been more. strikingly exemplified 
than by the situation which has 
lately developed with respect to 
certain bulk products used by 
farmers. Middlemen who will not , 
fortify their goods by distinctive 
marking or packaging are finding 
themselves, figuratively speaking, 
in the first-line trenches and pe- 
culiarly susceptible to a new form 
of attack. 

No person who has watched 
during the past few years the 
trend of the farming population 
in its buying habits can have failed 
to notice a growing inclination to 
try out, in one form or another, 
what is commonly referred to as 
co-operative buying. The progres- 
sive farmer has been sold of late 
on co-operative marketing in the 
sale of his produce and what is 
more natural than that he should 
look for corresponding benefits in 
co-operative buying, by means of 
club orders or other similar ex- 
pedients. 

It is just here that the bulk- 
product purveyor, who has not 
made his product stand out from 
others of its kind, is finding him- 
self fair prey for the joint buyers 
who have visions of cutting costs, 
transportation charges, etc. by 
lumping their orders. It is safe 
to say that it will be a long time 
before the farmers will attempt 
by this method ‘to obtain quantity 
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discounts on the widely advertised 
tractors, cream-separators, silos, 
power ‘washers, etc., but they are 
already trying it quite extensively 
in the.case of fertilizer, field seeds 
and“other bulk products in the 
case Of::which lack of advertising 
education has allowed the farmers 
to suppose there are no differ- 
ences in quality and that the only 
competition is that of price. 

There is possibility, too, that the 
circumstance that the fertilizer 
field has been a first point of at- 
tack for the champions of collec- 
tive buying may point another 
moral—namely, the wisdom of 
advertising, where possible, the 
superiority of manufacturing pro- 
cesses as well as the quality of the 
raw material used. For years 
nearly every agricultural experi- 
ment station in the United States 
has been preaching in favor of 
the home mixing of fertilizer ma- 
terials, yet there has been no gen- 
eral advertising campaign by the 
majority of fertilizer manufac- 
turers to combat this idea and to 
point out to consumers that by 
reason of the expensive machin- 
ery employed the factory-mixed 
fertilizers are more thoroughly 
prepared than those mixed with 
shovel and screen. 

If the farmers’ organizations, 
the equity societies, the Gleaners, 
etc., continue to lean to co-opera- 
tive buying as a worthy sequel 
to co-operative. marketing it may 
be interesting in this same connec- 
tion for students of advertising 
and selling to note how cement 
fares in the rural market as com- 
pared with some of the other sta- 
ples. From the rural buying view- 
point, cement may be said to rank 
with the other bulk products, and 
yet the advertising that has been 
done by various leading cement 
manufacturers would seem to ren- 
der it impossible for the average 
farmer to harbor the delusion 
that cement is just cement and 
that the reputation and guarantee 
of a manufacturer whose standing 
has been established by informa- 
tive advertising does not lift his 
product above the dead level. 

Yet another field in which ad- 
vertising may curb the inroads of 
co-operative buying is that of fun- 
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gicides, insecticides, etc. Some 
spraying materials, duly identified 
by catchy coined words, have been 
extensively advertised in recent 
years, but it has been. necessary 
in most instances to battle against 
the idea that the farmer can ade- 
quately protect his trees and vege- 
tables by mixtures of his own 
concocting. If “Pyrox” and other 
widely advertised sprays emerge 
unscathed from the onslaught of 
collective buying, advertising will 
have to its credit another acid 
test. 


Make Space The _ inevitable 
Contracts ‘sult of the 
Now present high 


cost of news- 
print and book paper—and from 
which no considerable relief can 
be expected until a year or two 
after the European war comes to 
an end—will be a marked increase 
in the advertising rates of news- 
papers and periodicals. Already 
several of the widely distributed 
mediums have taken such action. 
It naturally follows that the cost 
of carrying on national advertis- 
ing campaigns is to be propor- 
tionately advanced. As a major- 
ity of the publications have not 
yet put up their rates it would 
seem to be good policy for adver- 
tisers to make contracts for space 
as soon as possible. A prominent 
advertising agent who several 
months ago saw what was coming 
signed contracts with publishers 
under which he has saved to date 
for one client alone $25,000, this 
being the difference between the 
old and the new rates which are 
now in forcé. It is quite likely 
that advertisers who do not usu- 
ally begin their space negotiations 
until after January 1 will see the 
desirability of getting started at 
once. The amount of money that 
can be saved by taking this course 
will be sufficiently large to make 
it worth while to speed up the 
machinery. 





PR ve Mahin Advertising Company of 
icago is preparing a campaign for 
P. F. Volland & Company, art publish- 
ers, of that city. 
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Fp Men, above all 


others, appreciate an imprint. 
Ir is a means of identification. 


Ir guarantees a uniform standard of 


performance. 


Iv GIVES security and it ACCEPTS 
responsibility. 

THE mark above will be found on all 
work produced by THE REBELE 
STUDIOS. It will readily permit 
advertisers to estimate correétly, the 


quality of our work. 


23 EAST 26TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Is this a good cover for the 
Metropolitan’s 
1917 Motor Number? 


The February Number (out Janu- 
ary First) will be the Metropoli- 
tan’s Third Annual Motor Num- 
ber. On the day it is mailed to our 
subscribers, 23,000 Dealers’ Sup- 
plements will be mailed to the lead- 
ing automobile and accessory 
dealers in the country. We want 
a distinctive cover on the maga- 
zine and on the Supplement—the 
same cover for both. 


This sketch is by Willy Pogany 
whose Metropolitan covers are 
famous. Pogany is an imagina- 
tive artist of great ability and this 
conception is so fantastic that we 
would likeyour opinion to reinforce 
our own judgment. What do you 
think? : 

Write and tell us whether, if you were 


passing on this cover, you would run it, 
and suggest a color scheme. 


METROPOLITAN 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 
O.'H. CARRINGTON, Manacer or Apvertisinc, 482 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR OCTOBER 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Standard Size Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews....... 147 33,114 
Were 6 Wi eiaces iss 116 25,988 
Harper’s Magazine........ 97 21,931 
DEINE See dash Gh es aks 81 18,325 
COTE Sata on Wieiein as etice 72 16,305 
Atlantic Monthly.......... 70 15,874 
VOPR Os ove vice ea 69 15,552 
RE NEES a 6-5 0.068 ose ig 52 11,648 
Bt; PIMC MGIED sis 55 Sa 0's'n ba. 855i 38 ~=—-8, 548 
a IAS CN pa ie 35 8,036 
Photoplay Magazine....... 34 7,616 
Motion Picture Magazine... 27 6,188 
Popular (2 Sept. issues).. 21 5,060 
Snappy Stories (2 Oct. 
Laan pewter. 5 21 5,012 
DT Ae ema Tr 19 4,452 
Wits. World... os cee dscss 19 4,312 
Ma OE a bios 605 Coeaues 16 3,640 
BN SETTER EL Ce 12 2,754 
UUM INE sons sxe ascents 10 2,240' 
Flat Size Agate 
Columns Lines 
Cosmopolitan <.ci..60.8%. 289 41,431 
McClure’s Magazine....... 166 28,289 
POE 50 i6 bs etek s 171 24,453 
Metropolitan ............ 137 23,403 
Hearst’s Magazine........ 112 19,171 
IIE Bei acoe Fa eatin ces 120 17,248 
American Boy............ 60 12,057 
American Sunday Monthly 47 8,379 
Current Opinion.......... 54 7,650 
Me SRO ya's eos vate ais 50° 7,125 
Boys’ Magazine........... 36 = 6,454 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 787 121,794 
Mo a Ee) aa 451 75,908 
Good Housekeeping....... 419 59,990 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 253 50,684 
Woman’s Home Companion 138 27,688 
Pictorial Review.......... 129 25,836 
BOEUNOROE 5.6 oslo so oes ose 128 25,738 
OEY BA 107 21,585 
Woman’s Magazine........ 107 21,560 
McCall’s Magazine........ 116 15,569 
People’s Home Journal.... 74 14,948 
Ladies’ World..........., 70 14,000 
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the 
October 
Metropolitan 


shows 
a gain of 


$9,650.00 


in advertising 
revenue overthe 
corresponding 
month last year 
—a 20% gain. 


This is the 46th 

consecutive month 

we have shown a 
steady gain. 


Metropolitan 


‘THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 


0. H. CARRINGTON, Mer. or Apv’e 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW. YORK 
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Agate 
Lines. 
13,405 
12,548 
12,482 
11,810 
11,760 

8,694 

8,113 

7,312 


Modern Priscilla 

Today’s 

Housewife 

Holland’s Magazine 

Mother’s Magazine 

Needlecraft 

People’s Popular Monthly. 

Home Life 

Southern Woman’s ' Maga- 
6,353 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 

63,928 
40,753 
38,397 
34,720 


Vanity Fair 

Country Life In America. 243 
System (pages) 

Popular Mechanics (pages) 155 
Popular Science Monthly 
23,060 
20,042 
14,597 
13,984 
10,890 
10,234 
9,391 
8,412 
8,300 
7,464 
7,350 
7,197 
7,077 
7,056 
6,272 
5,450 
5,180 
5,073 
4,624 
4,620 
4,102 
4,004 


House and Garden 
*Field and Stream 
National Sportsman (pages) 
Physical Culture (pages).. 
House Beautitul 

Outing (pages) 
Illustrated World (pages) 
Countryside Magazine..... 
Garden 

International Studio....... 
Forest and Stream 
Outdoor Life (pages) 
Golfers’ Magazine (pages). 
Outer’s Book (pages) 
Arts and Decoration 
Recreation 

Travel 

Extension Magazine 
Craftsmen (pages) 

Golf Illustrated 


*New page size. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
Canadian Courier (5 Sept. 
issues) 
Everywoman’s World 
Canadian Home Journal.. 
MacLean’s Magazine 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 


33,039 
23,220 
18,866 
17,780 
13,023 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Lines. 
28,648 
14,144 
12,955 
12,829 
11,929 
7,134 
6,077 
5,944 
5,040 
4,518 
3,025 
3,012 
2,909 
2,698 
2,587 
2,501 


Sept. 1-7 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Scientific American 
Life 

Leslie’s 

Independent 

Outlook (pages) 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 

Judge 

Youth’s Companion 
All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Every week 


Sept. 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 214 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Life 
National Sunday Mag.. 
Christian Herald 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
Outlook (pages) 
Scientific American 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Every Week 
All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 


36,389 
22,167 
12,902 
12,020 
6,933 
5,941 
5,597 
5,358 
5,327 
4,867 
3,257 
3,035 
2,800 
2,709 
2,340 
2,005 
1,928 
1,793 


Sept. 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 208 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Outlook (pages) 
Scientific American 
Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 


All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Every Week 
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It’s Good 
Business 
Strategy 
To Join 
Successful 
Leaders — 


I. A. LESHER The year 1916-1917 is witnessing 
Advertising many radical changes in the dis- 


Manager ey ts be 
HOME LIFE, tribution of Advertising Appro- 

has had 25 years’ priations. 

experience in small- 

town magazine eld Big—not too big —circulations, 
much persone po carefully distributed in the Small 
phent Kay tts Town Field—10,000 population and 
yeur purpose. under—has attracted many manu- 
facturers, whose wisdom ig not 


open to question. 


Let me tell you why? Write 


9.0. Laake 


Advertising Manager 


Home LIFE 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 
1,000,000 Circulation—Rate Now $3.50 un” 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. Wes, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y, 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


Smart Company ”’ 


VHIQNOOTTONENERTEOPULETONEOUUAHERNOPTRAEUSUNO 


CTH LUEUESNAHAVAERUGVESG HH 
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Agate 
Lines. 
31,733 
22,221 
10,831 
10,491 
7,618 
5,621 
5,257 
4,093 
3,981 
3,889 
3,504 
3,304 
3,276 
3,027 
2,832 
2,542 
2,162 


Sept. 22-28 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 186 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Outlook (pages) 

Leslie’s 

National Sunday Mag... 
Life 

Independent 

Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Youth’s Companion 
Christian Herald 

Judge 

Scientific 

Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 


Sept. 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 203 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 


34,647 
11,643 
10,236 
3,828 
2,303 
2,128 
1,722 


All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 














Every 


Week 


the Associated 


A growing circulation— 
A growing influence on 
women as well as men— 


One million 


circulation guaranteed 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York 
105 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


24 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
































INK 


Agate 
Lines, 
166,804 


Totals for September 
*Saturday Evening Post 
*Literary Digest 
*Collier’s 
+tTown & Country 
Léslie’s 
Life 
*Scientific American 
Outlook 
Independent 
Christian Herald 
*Tudge 
Youth’s Companion 
*Churchman 
$National Sunday Magazine.. 
*All-Story 
tAssociated Sunday Magazines 
fIllustrated Sunday Magazine. 
Every Week 


*5 issues. 
+ 3 issues. 
$2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

75,908 
63,928 
59,990 
50,684 
41,431 
40,753 
38,397 


. Harper’s Bazar 

. Vanity Fair 

Good Housekeeping .. 419 

. Ladies’ Home Jl 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Country Life in Amer. 243 

. System: (pages) 

. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 

. Review 
(pages) 

. McClure’s Mag. 

. Woman’s Home Comp. 138 

. World’s Work (pages) 116 

. Pictorial Review .... 129 

. Delineator 

. American 

. Metropolitan 

. Everywoman’s World 116 

. Popular Science 
Monthly (pages) .... 102 

. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 97 

. Designer 

. Woman’s Mag. ...... 

. Theatre 

. Hearst’s Mag. 

. Canadian Home Jl... 

. Scribner’s (pages)... 


onNAYVAwW DHE 


34,720 


33,114 
28,289 
27,688 
25,988 
25,836 
25,738 
24,453 
23,403 
23,220 


23,060 
21,931 
21,585 
21,560 
20,042 
19,171 
18,866 
18,325 
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Rocers & Hatt Company 
Catalogue and Publication Printers 
ARTISTS ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 


September 20, 1916. 


Mr. J. C. Aspley, 
Printers’ Ink, 
Lytton Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


Will you please arrange to see 
me shortly regarding further advertising in 


Printers’ Ink. 


You will be interested in knowing that we 
have just received a letter from an Eastern 
concern who have given us several thousand 
dollars worth of business within the last few 
months, stating that they came to us as a 
result of our previous advertising in your 
publication. 

Yours truly, 


ROGERS & HALL CO. 
Luther C. Rogers, 
President. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


z 1916 1915 1914 1913 Total 
Cosmopolitan 27,664 35,952 
Review of Reviews 24,943 
McClure’s 
World’s Work 
Metropolitan 
Harper’s Magazine 





Scribner’s 
Hearst’s 
Century 

Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy 
Current, Saas 
Munsey’ 


3,808 4,620 17,622 
358,231 292,912 265,413 322,235 1,238,791 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


e (2 issues) - 105,702 93,510 105,610 426,616 

ies’ Home Journal 4 41,657 40,600 42,630 175,571 
Hess s 30,519 11,116 153,989 
Good Housekeepin 29,612 31,248 149,522 
Woman’s Home i i 25,900 29,185 107,123 
Delineator 25,738 21,238 92,861 
Pictorial Review i 20,900 91,886 
Designer 15,999 74,452 
Woman’s Magazine i 16,034 74,28Y 
McCall’s Magazine E 16,734 65,709 
People’s Home Journal 4 15,764 62,081 
Ladies’ World 17,400 60,158 
Modern Priscilla. 15,792 57,302 
Mother’s Magazine 12,738 16,016 51,534 
Housewife 11, 488 12,744 13,700 50,414 


512,947 390,776 385,484 404,292 1,693,499 
CLASS MAGAZINES 


Vanity Fair 50,274 28,904 46,778 189,884 
Country Life in America a 27,804 31,196 

System 30,576 28,280 

Popular Mechanics 34,720 23,296 

Popular Science aroathly 16,375 

House and Garden.. Peete: , 11,557 

Theatre 7,954 

Field and Stream 
House ‘Beautiful 
Countryside penne 
Physical Culture.. 
Outing 

Illustrated World 
International Studio 
Gorden Magazine 








5,462 4;400 





312,453 252,119 218,475 265,476 
WEEKLIES (4 September Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post ; 92,228 100,342 102,394 
Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

i ged Country 

Life. 


Scientific American 
Christian Herald 0,100 *25, 032 #24) 024 18, 032 87,188 


*5 issues. +3 issues. 477,567 355,703 335,524 322,677 1,491,471 
1,661,198 1,291,510 1,204,896 1,314,680 5,472,284 
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27,021 lines more 
automobile advertising 


Pleasure car, truck, tire and 
accessory advertisers have used 
27,021 lines more in Leslie’s in the 
nine months of 1916 than in the 
same months of 1915. 


Increasing appreciation by ad- 
vertisers generally of the value of 
Leslie’s market of 420,000 (113,000 
of whom are executives of busi- 
nesses rated in Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s) has led them to use 61,260 
lines more in Leslie’s this year 
than last. 

Leslie’s readers pay for Leslie's -five 
times the average subscription price of the 
fifty periodicals of largest circulation. 
They spend over $2,100,000 a year to 
read Leslie’s every week. Have you 


thought about how much they might be led 
to spend for your products ? 


Leslie's 





“The Sky Line Drive,” Canon City,.Colo—From Leslie’s 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE high cost of selling has 

several explanations. Some 
light is thrown on it by a friend of 
the Schoolmaster, an executive in 
a large corporation who passes on 
a sales letter that was received by 
his wife from the local sales agent 
or salesman of a high-grade auto- 
mobile company. The letter ad- 
dresses the married woman as 
“Miss” and uses her Christian 
name instead of her husband’s. 
Then from so auspicious a begin- 
ning it proceeds in this happy per- 
sonal vein: 


Dear Madam: I have written you so 
many times it seems as though we are 
personal friends, so won’t you write me 
now saying what is the matter? 

Write on the back of the enclosed 
card. Tell me personally, if you will, 
the real reason you have not accepted 
my invitation to ride in the . Be 
frank with me. If it’s none of my 
business, don’t hesitate to say so. Let 
us understand each other plainly. 
Whatever you say, you may be sure 
your answer will be much appreciated. 
I don’t think I am asking too much, 
do you? 

The company evidently does not 
supervise the solicitations and fol- 
low-up of its branch offices. But 
why not? It lends the use of its 
engraved stationery. If that far 
less important advertising feature 
is worth standardizing, why is not 
the message and the tone? No 
form-letter could possibly offend 
more egregiously. 

* 


An advertising special repre- 
sentative whose agency handles 
many newspaper advertising con- 
tracts was talking with the 
Schoolmaster recently about the 
change in the attitude of the busi- 
ness world toward national po- 
litical campaigns. “I can remem- 
ber the time,” he said, “when. the 
advent of the Presidential elec- 
tion year put the soft pedal on 
commercial activity. Merchants 
who, the year before, had been 
laying in large stocks of goods 
and doing a fine business got cold 
feet as soon as the campaign for 
Presidential candidates opened. 
Manufacturers who had _ been 
working their plants to full ca- 
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pacity cut down production and 
called in many of their salesmen. 
Both merchants and manufac- 
turers were apprehensive concern- 
ing the outcome of the election. 
People were so busy, they argued, 
in whooping it up for their re- 
spective party candidates that they 
didn’t have time to buy goods. 
Moreover, the manufacturers were 
afraid that the new administra- 
tion might monkey with the tariff 
schedules, and they did not want 
to lay in more raw material than 
was absolutely necessary to supply 
their immediate needs. Presiden- 
tial year was, therefore, regarded 
as a period of suspended business 
activity. To-day business men re- 
fuse to let their attention be dis- 
tracted. Factories everywhere are 
working to full capacity. Raw 
materials and the finished prod- 
ucts are being purchased without 
regard to the election. The Pres- 
idential-year bugaboo has disap- 
peared and I am mighty glad 
of it.” 
* ok * 

A morning newspaper in one 
of the metropolitan cities a year 
or more ago established as a fea- 
ture a woman’s page of such un- 
usual excellence that it attracted 
wide attention among the fair sex. 
The publisher believed that such 
a daily page could not fail to at- 
tract advertisers who appeal al- 
most exclusively to women. Much 
to his surprise, however, adver- 
tisers, instead of considering the 
woman’s page as an advantageous 
place for their announcements, 
avoided it. They said that, while 
the page was an attractive fea- 
ture of the Sunday issue and 
helped to create business for 
them, its regular appearance each 
day lessened its stimulating influ- 
ence. As the page was costing 
the publisher in white space, edi- 
torial and other expenses $30,000 
a year, he concluded ‘to discon- 
tinue it. The direct result of this 
action was a marked increase in 
the size and number of the adver- 
tisements directed to women 





Buf 
457 











printed in the Sunday paper. The 
experience of this publisher is 
similar to that of several others 
and seems to prove the contention 
that in the larger cities, at least, 
the pulling power of such pages 
is lessened by too frequent repe- 
tition. Whether, in the above in- 
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stance, this is because the week- 
day issues are not read as care- 
fully by the women, or because 
of the superior character of the 
magazine sections of the Sunday 
editions with their better quality 
of paper and higher-grade illus- 
tration, is a debatable question. 











Is Sciatica Your Enemy? 


If you have ever been a victim of this invention of “Shaitan,” or if any 
member of your family has ever suffered its visitation, you will certainly 
wish to read what Dr. Kellogg tells about preventing sciatica through 
diet, in the October issue of Goop HzALTH. This is yours for the asking, 
if you are a man who decides about the investment of advertising appro- 


priations. 


is 20c. Address 


To ordinary people, the price of single issues of Goop HEALTH 


‘Vange’ GOOD HEALTH nay ees bor 



























Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 






Lrockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a pees of want advertisements. 


paper. 


Best 


ading general advertisers use it 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE TOP 

PAPER CLIPS 
“The Clip that Grips 
Packed 10,000 to the box, F.0.B. Buffalo. 


10,000 - - - 17c per 1,000 
50,000 - - - 13c per 1,000 
100,000 - - - 10c per 1,000 
500,000 -- - 9c per 1,000 
1,000,000 - - - 8c per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Company 
457 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





MERICAN 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
otorist an — 


advertising medium ating every 
State ‘in the Union among ac 
lers. Circulation 60,000— 


su 
able. 8500 increase in mail Sebooription 
for last six months. 

MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Buyer of Printing 


Know Where to Buy 
‘Know What it Should Cost 


Have been the leading con- 
sulting efficiency expert on 
production methods and 
cost systems for the Print- 
ing Trade for years. Know 
practically every kind of 
special machinery and eco- 
nomical production method, 
—therefore know where to 
buy. Know costs and mod- 
ern purchasing methods, 
know quality and require- 
ments for every kind of 
printing job from account- 
ing forms to  cartons,— 
therefore know what it 
should cost. Am an execu- 
tive with systematic habits 
and gumption. All or part 
time, salary or divide the 
saving. Address “J. J.,” 
Box 137, Printers’ INK. 














Opportunity 
for Young Salesmen 


Several young ambitious salesmen 
wanted to sell a line of high grade 
automobile specialties and to develop 
into district managers. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Must be live 
wires. Salary and commission basis. 


Address: 
“C.M.,” Box 120, care of Printers’ Ink. 
eS I 











(Git taha-teck OF. Uel-Ver-] 
Ask Us How 


We are on the spot | 
|} and know conditions 
| SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


ltd 
Pe We 40 


| 
| 


| 





The manager of a wholesale 
metal business, in telling the 
Schoolmaster of his experience in 
selling goods, said that he used 
to think that it was a wise idea, 
in soliciting new business, to offer 
his products at a little lower price 
than his competitors charged for 
advertised goods. “But after I 
had been bumped good and hard 
several times I changed my mind,” 
he continued. “Merchants said 
that they preferred to handle ad- 
vertised goods because _ they 
moved faster and gave general 
satisfaction. I replied that I 
could supply articles of equal 
merit at a lower price than they 
were paying, because our company 
did not spend large sums of 
money for advertising. But this 
argument carried little weight, for 
they insisted that there must be 
something wrong with the quality 
of our goods or we would be able 
to get more for them. 

“After thinking the matter over 
for awhile I adopted another 
course, which worked successfully. 
Instead of trying to create sales 
by cutting the price, I placed a 
higher price on the goods than 
my competitors charged, with this 
result: the new consumers whom 
I approached, when they learned 
that our product cost more than 
they had been paying, immediately 
concluded that they must be of 
better quality or we wouldn’t be 
able to sell them at that figure. 
As quality is of supreme impor- 
tance in metals, and as most con- 
sumers wanted the best they could 
buy, they cheerfully paid us our 
price. Human nature is a queer 
thing, isn’t it?” 

* a 

Speaking of coincidences, how 
about the fortuitous combination 
of circumstances which put the 
cards with the headline “No Milk 
Needed with Aunt Jemima’s Pan- 
cake Flour” into the cars just 
when the deadlock between the 
milk distributors and the farmers 
left New York without half its 
normal milk supply? The papers 
were full of scare heads about 
the “milk famine,” .and along 
comes Aunt Jemima with the re- 
assurance that no milk is needed. 
Of course, the cards were pre- 
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pared weeks, if not months, ago, 
and no prophet nor son of a 
prophet scheduled this particular 
one for the .week of the milk 
strike. But it comes in mighty 
pat, just the same, and goes to 
show that coincidence can help 
advertising sometimes as well as 
hinder it. 
* *k * 


On the other hand, a failure to 
observe the comparative absence 
of milk in New York last Friday 
led to a faux pas on the part of a 
certain biscuit concern. 
newspapers carried the copy—a 
picture displaying a plate holding 
a pile of crackers, a glass of milk 
being featured on the top. Below, 
the text urged folks to try this 
brand in-a glass of “rich creamy 
milk.” Altogether a tantalizing ap- 
peal to members of several milk- 
less families the Schoolmaster 
knows. 


Portfolio for Jobbers’ Salesmen 

The R. F. Simmons Company, Attle- 
par Mass., has sent out a portfolio to 
jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen, descrip- 
tive of the company advertising plans 
for its watch-chains and jewelry novel- 
ties. Samples are shown of forthcoming 
advertisements to appear in national me- 
diums, retailers’ electros are repro- 
duced, and Christmas folders, which 
will be eres dealers. In the folders 
Simmons chains are given only part of 
the space, the rest being devoted sto 
other articles sold by jewelers. 

Still another link in the advertising 
is a folder in colors to be sent by the 
Simmons company to dealers whose 
names are furnished by the jobbers. 
This folder describes the advertising and 
aims to direct inquiries to the jobbers. 





Walsh Will Leave Curtis Co. | 


Richard J. Walsh, for the past four | 


years promotion manager of the Curtis 


Publishing Company, has resigned to | 


engage in free-lance copy-writing. 


will remain with the Curtis company | 


until January 1. 


PAUL BRO 
COMMERCIAL 








He | 


| 
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Friday’s | 
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COPY—ANY SUBJECT 


A picture may tell the story, but right 
copy sells the goods. body any- 
where will be rewarded for 
placing most difficujt copy problems 
up to me. Others = — 
guaranteed or no charge. -of- 
town mail or personal, New York 
service. 


F. KNAPTON THOMPSON, Room 529 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City. ’Phone Rector 4581 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


Actual Average 
Cireulation 133,992 
Our st circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 














Put Personality Into Your Dealer Helps 
with INDOOR DISPLAY SIGNS that 
HAVE PULLING POWER 





Ask us about our ‘Service Without Obligation” 
B. & B, Sign Co., Inc., 345 Sth Ave., N.Y. 





. ERVICE FIRST 


WatchAtlas 
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Classified Advertisements 








than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 





Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS !! 1c. a COPY 
delivers your N.Y.C. ADV. AGENCY COPIES. 
SAFE, QUICK; S. & M. of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 








ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational in- 
dustrial pictures are made and dis- 
tributed by the E. I. S. Motion Picture 
yak” 205 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





DO YOU COVER CUBA? 


ITTLE MONEY will do it. Vir- 
| tually all of the tremendous buy- 
ing power of Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines is reached by two or three Span- 
ish and English-Spanish mediums of 
general circulation. One of these is 
The Times of Cuba, a monthly review, 
which covers the English-reading popu- 
lation and the great sugar centrais, the 
rapidly growing mining industry and 
the agricultural field. In combination 
with one or two purely Spanish publica- 
tions, it covers ALL the field. Agency 
service without agency cost. Write to 
us at “Malecon y Blanco, Havana.” 


THE TIMES OF CUBA 








BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E, 23rd_st., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general rey and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 








BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 





A sample case of attractive envelope 
booklets that cost little, due to standard- 
ized manufacturing, will be sent upon 
request of business firm we ore 10c. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Dando 
Company (Manufacturers), 34 S. Third 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—The patent for a perfected 
motion device for advertising is of 
fered at attractive figure. Easy pay- 
ments; will take stock in company in 
ot payment; will demonstrate. E,. L 
<lopp, 1633 Spruce st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COLLECTIONS . 





For Advertising Agencies, Publications, 
etc. RE$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 











EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





WANTED POSITIONS FOR 
High-grade librarians, private setre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and. file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway. 
Tel., Cort. 4968. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED — Experienced Commercial 
Artist of ability by Photo Engraving 
House. Must have initiative, be crea- 
tive, able to handle figure work, design- 
ing and lettering. Box 818, P. I. 





WANTED: A man who has been suc- 
cessful in selling bonds. Must be of 
good address and possess strong person- 
ality. Weekly salary, fifty dollars. Ad- 
dress Box 959, New York Post Office. 





ARTIST—Creative ability for sketch 
and figure work. Agency, printing or 
engraving house experience necessary. 
Send samples, references and return 
postage. Scott-Hiner Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


AGENTS— ‘7° sell Oils, Belting, 
Hose, Paint, Varnish 
to factories, mills, auto owners, stores, 
threshers, outside large cities. Excellent 
proposition. Paid weekly. O. L. DOTY, 
General Manager, Cleveland, Ohio. 








WANTED—Manager for the Circula- 
tion and Classified Ad Departments of 
the Cutler publications, the SHOE AND 
LEATHER REPORTER, THE SHOE 
RETAILER and EL REPORTER LA- 
TINO-AMERICANO. State experience, 
salary wanted, and age. Address F. F. 
Cutler, 166 Essex St., Boston. 
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WANTED--Mail-order salesman to sell | 
automobile 
sories, etc., by mail. 
experience, reference, age and 
F. A. Ames, care of The F. A. 
os 


bodies, automobile acces- 
i Address, stating 
salary, 

mes 
Owensboro, Ky. 





The only weekly talking machine trade- 
paper wants the best seller of space in 
the business, for New York and vicin- 
ity; one with experience in music trade 
journalism preferred. The Phonograph, 
97 Water Street, New York. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED HARD- 
WARE ADVERTISING MAN 
Must be capable of analyzing merchan- 
dising problems and preparing copy 
which will appeal to the hardware trade. 
Of pleasing personality, willing to travel 
and able to meet big men and ‘discuss 
their problems intelligently. Only men 
of experience and mature years need 
—. Write us, stating age, experience, 
all qualifications and salary desired. 

Address your reply to Box 739, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
The best trade publication in its class 
is desirous of securing the services of 
a high-class advertising solicitor to rep- 
resent them in a district outside of 
New York, on a commission basis. Draw- 
ing account advanced and traveling ex- 
penses paid. Do not apply for position 
unless your references show you have 
been earning at least $5,000 per year at 
similar work. State age and experience, 
Box 845, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertisement 
Editor 
Wanted 


Editor, in large advertisement agency 
handling important accounts and con- 
stantly turning out material for pamph- 
lets and advertisements of various kinds. 
Must have excellent education, particu- 
larly in languages. Art and lay-out abil- 
ity not required. Must be capable of 
directing other writers and be a good 
executive. Must be a clear and force- 
ful writer of advertising literature him- 
self. Must be accurate and be able 
quickly to grasp essential facts regard- 
ing any ‘new proposition, technical or 
other. Must have had at least three 
years’ experience as managing editor or 
literary supervisor in some capacity. 
Experience in similar position not nec- 
essary but very desirable. If you have 
had any, mention it with details. Loca- 
tion, New York City. 

If possible send some advertising mat- 
ter you have written; also give record, 
age, present position, and without fail 
ideas as to compensation. Confidential. 
X-E, Box 840, care Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising representative, New York 
City and Eastern territory desires per- 
manent connection with active, progres- 
sive publication. Ready Nov. Ist. Sal- 
ary $2,500. Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER—wants place with 
agency or manufacturer. Age 31. 
Seven years’ experience. Will go any- 
where. Address, Box 837, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





SOMEONE in N. Y. is looking for a 
decorative and figure artist who com- 
bines speed, quality and _ reliability. 

ell, how about me? Box 848, care 
Printers’ ‘Ink. 





Expert Correspondent Stenographer. 
Young man (24), wide experience; 
knowledge advertising; executive abil- 
ity; wishes position as assistant where 
merit wins promotion. Box 842, P. I. 





Advertising manager thoroughly familiar 
with theory and execution of sales-ideas, 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
etc., will consider joining enterprising 
concern vicinity New York City. Sal- 
ary $2,500. Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 





Man with 15 years active newspaper ex- 
perience, circulation, advertising and 
entire management, now engaged, seek- 
ing larger opportunity as business or 
advertising manager. Knows every de- 
tail. Can take entire management city 
from 40,000 to 100,000. Box 846, P. I. 





ART MANAGER 
desires location with advertising agency 
or publishing house, eleven years’. expe- 
rience, practical artist himself, orig- 
inates ideas and treatments, tactful, en- 
thusiastic, familiar with art field in 
New York. Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 


In the Field 


I am termed very capable by the presi- 
dent of large corporation I have been 
connected with for 10 years. Have di- 
rected their advertising, bought all ex- 
pense material, and enjoyed executive 
direction. Money was sensibly spent 
with results and savings effected through 
economical purchasing. Conditions have 
so shaped themselves that I seek satis- 
factory change. Address Box, 843, P. I. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Successful Advertising Manager now 
holding above position with Mid-West 
paper faving daily circulation of 30,000 
would consider change of position on 
or before November Ist. ine years’ 
practical and successful experience from 
Solicitor and Copy Writer to Manager. 
Clean record. Best of reasons for seek- 
ing change. For full information ad- 
dress Box 835, care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





QMEIKE’S PRESS’ CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 

New York City, sends newspaper clip- 

ings on any subject in which you may 

e interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 
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Ninth Government Statement 


with previous statements of circulation 
Daily (Exclusive of Sunday) Sunday (Only) 
Six months ending ___. . 
Below appear the nine Government statements of circulation 


of The Chicago Tribune. Note that there is an 
unbroken record of increases: 


Daily Sunday 
Period Covered (Exclusive of Sunday) (Only) 


Six months ending Sept. 30,1912 - 220,500 304,325 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1913 245,449 363,119 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1913 253,212 366,918 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1914 261,278 406,556 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1914 303,316 459,728 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1915 326,897 534,848 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1915 354,520 558,396 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1916 359,651 585,934 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1916 392,483 619,023 


Advertising Statistics 


For the first nine months of 1916 The Chicago Tribune printed 
40,155.96 columns of advertising, a gain of 6,712.49 columns over 
the corresponding period last year, which was the biggest previous 
year in its history. 


The Chicago Tribune’s volume of advertising for this period is 
3,404.76 columns greater than the combined volume of the other 
Chicago morning and Sunday papers. 


The Chicago Tribune’s gain for this period is 2,625.87 columns 
greater than the combined gain of the other Chicago morning 
and Sunday papers and 268.70 columns greater than the combined 
gain of all the Chicago evening papers. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





